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‘ Forgotten Battalion x Honolulu 


IT’S FOUGHAROM GUADAL’ TO GUAM LIBERTY PORT 











—for the day when “Highways are Happy Ways” again! 


Tomorrow's “dream bus” is much more than a dream. 
It is shaping up today, in full scale models that will soon be 
translated into gleaming fluted metal, curved plastic glass, 
new type chairs built for long-trip relaxation — many features 
of comfort and efficiency we can’t even talk about now. 
Super-Coaches like this are coming, sure as Victory. Greyhound 


will pioneer in their design and will make all possible speed 


in their construction—withour relaxing, for one mome:.:, tts 


full-time job of carrying war manpower. These startling 
new buses will not only replace equipment overworked by 
the extreme pressure of wartime travel—they’ll give eleven 
million returning Service men and women (and travel-hungry 
millions at home) a more delightful way to see and enjoy 
“This Amazing America.” It all adds up to this: the day 
is on its way when “Highways are Happy Ways” again! 


In the meantime—BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND! 


GREYHOUND 








fwewes tus auntor’s Shoulder 


ARINES with a yen to write a book or a play 

have a chance to get paid while writing under 
Literary Fellowship program sponsored by 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox Films. 

The movie company will award 25 or more of these 
Fellowships in the next two years to men or women 
in the armed services or those honorably discharged. 
Each Fellowship carries a payment of $1500, given in 
12 monthly installments of $100 each and two addi- 
tional payments of $150 each. 








X To win a Fellowship, a writer has to submit an out: 
line of his novel or play, together with at least one 
chapter or one scene to indicate the author’s quality 
of writing. The $1500 will be considered an option 

. against the movie purchase of the work when com- 
pleted. If the company takes up the movie option, the 

md GI writer will be in “the big money.” Final movie sale 

will net him $20,000 to $70,000, depending on the 
number of copies his finished book sells when published. 

The movie company believes that “among the mil- 
lions of men and women in uniform, there is a group 
which, with encouragement, can emerge in the literary 
world to take its place with such writers as Ernest 
Hemingway and Laurence Stallings, whose profes- 
sional careers grew out of the first World War.”’ 

A committee, which includes Norman Cousins, 
editor of the Saturday Review of Literature, Sterling 
North, book editor of the New York Post, and Orville 
Prescott, book critic of the New York Times, will try 
to find publishers for these GI books. The author 
retains all publication rights and royalties, in addition 
to the movie money he might earn. 

Two Fellowships have already been awarded. The 
winners are Lieut. E. Shippen Geer and Lieut. Martin 
Dibner, both on active duty in the Pacific fleet. 

Leathernecks who are in hospitals or about to be 
discharged are especially invited to apply, since one 
of the film company’s main objectives, in its search 
for new authors and new story material, is to help 
service men readjust themselves in their return to 
civilian life. 

For more information, write The Fellowship Awards, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Shaving daily 


irritate your face? 





HOW THIS SHAVE CREAM— 
SPECIALLY MADE FOR DAILY SHAVING— 
PROTECTS YOUR SKIN 





Needs no brush—Not sticky or greasy 


WO SPECIAL PROBLEMS of men in service are 
‘| the irritation that frequent shaving may 
have for a tender skin . . . and the nuisance of 
a wet shaving brush. 

Glider, a rich, soothing cream, was developed 
especially help solve these problems. Not 


sticky or greasy, it needs no brush. 


Smooth, clean shaves in comfort 


To use Glider, just wet your face, if conditions 
permit. Then smooth on Glider quickly and easily 
with your fingers—never a brush. 

At once, Glider smooths down the flaky top 


layer of your skin, softens toughest whiskers com- 


pletely. Your razor’s sharp edge glides over your 
face . . . removes each whisker closely and cleanly 


at the skin line without scraping or irritation. 


Your face feels smoother 


Get Glider today. It saves time and fuss . . . and 
helps prevent the irritation that often comes from 
daily shaving. It leaves your face feeling smoother, 
looking cleaner. 


B. Williams 


Company, makers of fine shaving preparations for 


Glider was developed by The J. 


over 100 years. See if it doesn’t give you the 


smoothest shaves you've ever had. 






In tubes 


or jars Pres! 
IS 














LENGTH OF DUTY TOUR 
Sirs 
There has been a lot of discussion 
lately among the fellows here as 
to the length of time of tours of 
duty overseas. In particular, the 
Pacific Ocean areas. 

We have finally boiled it down 
to the fact that for Marine Corps 
personnel doing aviation duty in 
forward areas the tour of duty 
is approximately 14 months. 
Similar personnel doing duty in 
rear areas must serve from 16 to 
18 months overseas 

As for the length of time that 
men now serving duty in the 
Pacific forward area who have 
already served one tour of duty 
ranging from 16 to 20 months in 
former active areas: just what 
is the correct information in this 
regard? 

There seems to be an opinion 
that for men serving on their 
second tour, they will only be re 
quired to stay out for eight 
months; this approximating to 
two years or better the total 
number of months spent over 
seas 

TSgt. Robert L. Baukat 
Pacific 


SECOND TRIP 


Sirs 

To make a long story short, I 
would like to know when I rate 
Stateside duty. 

I did about two years’ over- 
seas duty the first time I was out 
(from "41 to °43). I returned to 
the States, and volunteered for 
combat duty in about three 
months and was shipped out 
right away. I've been out now, 
this time, going on 15 months 
Now what I would like to know 
is, what is the dope on second 
timers going home? Do we rate it 
any sooner? 

Sgt. Wm. N. King 
Pacific 


SNOWED 

Sirs 
I would like some information 
on questions which are snowing 
us. First, is there any truth in 
the saying that if you have been 
in the Corps over a year and a 
half and have not been overseas 
that they will send you over? 
That is, if you are doing some- 
thing that will not take you 
overseas 

Second, if it is true and we 
find that this squadron will not 
go over, can we transfer into a 
Replacement squadron? 

Ralph P. Napierala 


RUGGED DUTY 


Sirs 

Perhaps you people can tell me 
why in THE LEATHERNECK 
there isn't a word about the ro- 
tation system. 

If anyone in the Marine Corps 
can give me a fair and square 
answer why some eightballs get 
home with less than two years 
from other outfits and why mine 
sits out here month after month, 
I'll buy that guy a good quart 
of whiskey at the first opportu- 
mity. 

Anyway, how about publish 
ing this? 

Corp. John B. Pulliam 
Pacific 


e See an authoritative 
article on this subject, 
page 44.— Eds. 














Alka-Seltzer | | 
ACTS FAST 
TO RELIEVE 


HEADACHES | — 


Occasional 
Minor Stomach 
Upsets 


Muscular Aches 
and Pains 


COLD SYMPTOMS 
AND MUSCULAR FATIGUE 








MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Ind. 
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It isn’t wise 
to Carry Cash! 








IT ISN'T WISE because it isn’t safe 
from loss either by accident or 
theft. It is wise to put your travel 
funds into American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques. You can spend them 
like cash anywhere you go — in- 
cluding most camps and bases. 
And you're absolutely protected 
against loss. 

All you do is buy the cheques 
you need, and sign them all. Then 
sign each one again as you spend 
it. If any are lost or stolen you 
get a prompt refund for the full 
amount of your loss. For this pro- 
tection you pay only 75¢ per $100 
—40¢ minimum. Cheques on sale 
at Banks, Railway Express Offices 
and many camps and bases. 


Aineuican 
Exaned 
= VELERS CHEQUES 


























/ see that you are very wise... 
You -_ Travelers Cheques 





Always a 


BANK#AMERICA 





TRAVELERS | 


CHEQUES — 


They're cashable everywhere, self-identity | 
ing, insure your money ageinst loss or theft | 


Backed by the resources of 
a three billion dollar bank 


Issued by Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


London, England, Branch: 12 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4 





PAGING CORP. TOWER 
Sirs: 
I would appreciate it if you could 
do this favor for me. My old 
pal, Corp. Jr. Tower (Corp. was 
his rate when I saw him last) 
was shipped to New River when 
I went to the West Coast. Since 
then I haven’t heard a thing 
from him or any of the boys. I'd 
like to get in touch with Tower, 
so if he reads this or anybody in 
his outfit reads it, I would like 
to get his address. 
Sgt. Kenneth G. Russell 
Pacific 
¢ A letter addressed to 
Sgt. Russell, c/o SOUND 
OFF will reach him.— 
Eds. 
CALLING BUFFALO 
Sirs: 
Here is my wife, “‘the sweetest 
girl this side of heaven.” She’s 
Mrs. Irma Siers and hails from 
Buffalo, N. Y., my home sweet 
home. 
Pvt. Edwin E. Siers 
El Toro, Cal. 





IRMA SIERS 
.. This side of heaven 


OPPORTUNITY OPEN 

Sirs: 

On your FPO run this year we 
would like you to bring us four 
healthy, fresh Marines — pref- 
erably motor transport special- 
ists. This makes our third Christ- 
mas away from home and we're 
tired and rock happy. 

We promise our reliefs good 
living quarters, excellent chow, 
lots of beer and entertainment 
galore. 

In addition to all this we offer 
these lucky men deluxe foxholes 
and fixtures with a wonderful 
view of the broad, beautiful 
Pacific — enchanting moon and 
all. Hope you can find the boots 
to fill our stockings. 

If four male members of the 
Corps are not available, please 
bring four female members and 
we'll gladly stay. 

PFC R. G. (Clipper) Burns 
Pacific 

Also signed by PFC R. F. (Old Man) 
Halfman; PFC D. L. (Salty) Solaas; 
PFC H. J. (Hardhead) Steger. 


TURN PAGE 








“But Mr. Schmaltz, | don't want 


to go to Hollywood” 
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ALWAYS “TOPS” 


BUT IT TOOK A WAR TO PROVE IT! 






















INGREDIENTS: ZINC OXIDE, BORE ag 
§- HYOROXYQUINOLIN, with 


Cuas. AMMEN 


#86. U. 8. PAT. ove. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA U.S A 
AVERAGE _— WT.4 OZ 


ee eve 





CHAS. AMMEN CO., 







Millions of cans of Ammen's 
are in use by Uncle Sam's 
fighting men all over the 
world. For Ammen's Triple 
Action soothes the skin, ab- 
sorbs perspiration, and 
prevents the growth of 
harmful bacteria. Germs 
can't live near Ammen's! 


ABSORBENT 


ANTISEPTIC 
ANALGESIC 


ask for AMMEN'S at your PX. 


/ / 
|! // /4 
97 >} 
' * Chafing 
* Insect bites 
* Sunburn 
* Nettle rash 
* Prickly heat 


* All minor skin 
and foot 
irritations 


iol MOS 


“Puts Your Skin at Ease” 


LTD. * ALEXANDRIA, LA. 




















“Hold it, Joe! Mebbe those veils mean they don’t 
use Colgate Dental Cream!” 








MANY A LIKELY CRAFT veers off course 
when it comes to bad breath! Mebbe 
you do yourself, mate! So don’t take un- 
necessary chances. Use Colgate Dental 
Cream twice a day and before every 
date. For Colgate’s is the toothpaste that 


cleans your breath while it cleans your 
teeth. Yes, scientific tests prove conclu- 
sively that in 7 out of 10 cases, Colgate 
Dental Cream instantly stops bad breath 
that originates in the mouth. Buy a tube 
of Colgate Dental Cream ... today! 

3 













IF your chow is hours away, 









fr, And youre starved,egad! 





Just grab yourself a 
POWERHOUSE - 


They're real sustaining,lad. 
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THEY RE WORTH IT? 


There are reasons why you won't always find yoér favorite 
z 
size R. G. DUN cigar in stock. First: the millionyof R. G. DUNS 


their tremendous 





now going to the armed services. Second 


popularity at home. Discriminating smokers fecognize in R. G 


DUNS a superior cigar and want more than we can mgke 














SOUND OFF (continued) | 


PRESENTING CHI CHI 
Sirs 


Here is my favorite model 
goes by the name 
and she's a redhead 

Robert C. Wiles MaM2 c 
San Diego, Cal 


CHI CHI 
This month's redhead 


LOST: RING 


Sirs 

While serving with the 2nd 

Division I lost a gold signet ring 

with the initials M.A.F. En 

graved on the inside was: “From 

Mother and Dad, '41."" At the 

time I was in Camp Tarawa 

I'd like to get the ring back and 

would be glad to pay a reward 
Morton A. Foster, PhM2« 

Personnel Office, 

Receiving Ship T.I., 

San Francisco, Cal 


OOPE-OFF 
Sirs 
I'm going to pass on to you a 
little incident that occurred dur 
ing physical drill this morning 
Corp. White, the NCO in charge, 
assembled the company as usual 
at 0530. After roll call the men 
were marched into an adjoining 
field for physical drill 
Corp. White turned the exer 
cises over to Corp. Slocum. Slo 
cum had the men doing side 
straddle hops, deep knee bends, 
etc. He made the rounds with 
his flashlight, making sure all 
hands were indulging 
As he reached the rear rank 
he noticed one man on the oppo 
site end of the file who was not 
exercising. The rest were down 
doing a duck walk and this lad 
was standing up. White made a 
hasty advance, then cut loose 
with a barrage of words: “Let's 
get your rear end moving, Mac'" 
And so, the chaplain got it 
moving!’ 
Corp 
Pacific 


Robert V. Houston 








“| wont a word with 








. “chute packer &604" 
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“I wouldn't dream of resisting an 
officer since you got rid of your 
‘5 o'clock Shadow’!” 


Well 


as to say a clean chin and a 


we wouldn't go so far 


smooth cheek will make you 
irresistible. But we believe that 
by avoiding “5 o’clock Shadow” 
you will improve your pros- 
pects. To stay face-neat all 
day, shave with a genuine Gem 
Blade. Sturdy, super-keen, 
Gems give more shaves per 
blade! 


























— 
LOST MASCOT 
Sirs: 
Here’s a picture of our mascot 
who's been missing for some 
time. If by some chance he’s 
recognized from this picture, 
we'd like to get the word as to 
his safety and whereabouts. 
| He’s just a pup and answers tq 
| the call of “Sack Time.” He has" 
a pup’s face but an enormous 
body for his age. He was last 
| seen at Hawaii but we believe 
| he may be at Midway by now. 
Corp. Graham S. Boggs 
Pacific 
The tremendous de- 
mand for Amico Ine ‘cpp 
awe OP FT Lin 
| signia Jewelry prompts us 
to remind you, should your 
you | PX or Ship’s Service be 
| 
short, that the great bulk of 
What fun to shovela | “ rae ge ity i 
“td . | our proacuctive pac is 
pam os oe gare, ore Ge ims still, and will continue to be, 
hand with their snowman. duck ‘SACK TIME’ . . 
. , , Know him? engaged in the production 
a few friendly snowballs! g cities ioctl 
’ ‘ A . of military insignia. 
5 h nd 
| It'll be nice, too, to wear the ki a mee eee | 
of clothes you like; easy fitting | gi... = Amico Military insignia are 
@ tweeds, and husky, good looking __ It really did me good to see you df heir high 
‘ke th SW LD ; give the Marine NAP credit. I = 3 renowned for their hig 
shoes — like the W. L. Douglas | enlisted in September of 1940 = : standards of quality, preci- 
“Clippers”' ; and was stationed in the 10th 3 a 
\ Marines. After serving in Ice- | @ sion and sculptured beauty. 
land I got back to the States and These standards are main- 
transferred to aviation. First I ; A : 
went through the naval school 3 tained in the production of 
| of photography as a corporal : 4 : the complete Amico line. 
| and became a sergeant photog- “ A 
| rapher. While at Pensacola I y / Future issues of this maga- 
applied for NAP which came | & r ' zine will illustrate other 
| through while I was at Cherry Z 
| Point. Then I extended for three groups of unusual Amico 
| years and got sent to Athens, fs 3 
| Ga., for pre-flight training and : gift mp be had at your 
| hit Dallas, Texas; finally receiv- 3 i PX or Ship s Service — pa- 
| ing my wings at Pensacola. : . 
| While on a strafing mission tronize them for goods of 
| my engine caught fire. It wastoo | = ‘ known quality and value— 
low to bail out so I landed. Burns sas . : 
|} and an intercranial injury re- : : - = protection against 
| sulted. I won't be put back to | & =o inferior or unreasonably 
flight duty for ‘six to eight 2 " P . 
nate, priced merchandise. 
I'll surely give the Navy 
credit in their flight training. , . Look for the “Amico” trade- 
Most people in the service and a aa” ? aes 
out don’t know about NAPS. mark on military insignia 
I have explained hundreds of : 35 insignia jewelry — it’ 
times and have been called an and ins 3 atti % ” 
aerial gunner and everything = your guarantee for quality 
else, to a navigator, but never a H 
pilot. merchandise. 


TSgt. D. V. Cockburn 
Washington, D. C. 
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Other styles $5.50 
Denver West Slightly 


Douglas” 


| W.L.DOUGLAS@SHOE Co. 


BROCKTON IS. MASS. 








Stores in Principal Cities 
Good Dealers Everywhere “All ashore that’s 


INVEST IN VICTORY — BUY BONDS goin’ ashore” 














AMERICAN INSIGNIA “* ><> VARICK ST. NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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You don't have to rate "expert" to hit the 
Bull's-Eye in Real Thirst Satisfaction. 

Just ask for a Nippy-Tart “Cold Doc™ any- 
time you're Hungry, Thirsty or Tired. Boy, it 
really wets the old whistle... gives you a Jiffy- 
Quick Energy Lift too. 

Try Dr. Pepper at 10, 2 and 4 o'clock for just 
three days... then see if you can be satisfied 
with any other drink! It's the ideal “between- 
meal’ snack...not copied from any other 
drink .. . but an original blended creation that 
has grown steadily in public favor for sixty 


Years. Just ask for a "Cold Doc!" 


Dink A BITE TO EAT 








se Dini \a C 
AT 10-2 & 4 OCLOCK 


Note to Quartermaster, Post Exchange, Ship Service 
O ficer: Dr. PEPPER General Offices are at 429 Second 


Avenue, P. O. Box 5086, Dallas 2, Texas. 


Ce ae : —alakon aee 
ci Sy |, sesrewro | 
~ > \. DARTS forDOUGH 
Blue Network 

} '| FROM HOLLYWOOD 


ae nad Sunda 
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SOUND OFF (continued) 


Sirs 
Last spring I was appointed 
scoutmaster of a Boy Scout 
troop here and I'm happy to 
state that the training and ex- 
perience that I had while on 
active duty in the Marine Corps 
has helped me a great deal in 
carrying out the Boy Scout pro- 
gram. I believe that a Marine 
is ideally qualified to help in 
this program and I urge all ex- 
Marines who have the time and 
opportunity to help it in their 
community 

I didn’t know until now what 
a great organization the Boy 
Scouts of America is, for charac- 
ter building and for future citi- 
zenship. Here is a job for those 
of us who are too old for active 
service 

Carl N. Knutson 
GySgt., USMC (Retired) 

Fertile, Minn 


TEXAS BEAUTY 

Sirs 
Here's the pin-up girl deluxe 
She's my wife and a very won- 
derful 115 pounds of blonde, 
blue-eyed loveliness. A typical 
Texas beauty, “she'll be so nice 
to come home to.” 

Pvt. Herbert C. Burnham 
Camp Pendleton, Cal 





MRS. HERBERT C. BURNHAM 


FIELD MUSICS 


| Sirs 


Several times I have noticed the 
expression ‘even Field Musics." 
I challenge the inference in that 
expression. I have been wearing 
this uniform long enough to be 
the same as the next guy. And 
I know a lot of others. 


We make all formations the | 


same as line men do. And when 
I go out on a field problem, I 


leave the sidearms behind and | 
draw a rifle and attach myself | 
to a fire team. We have a school | 


on weapons and tactics and map 
reading and every other sub- 
ject, even aerology. We wear 
the uniform, we do everything 
the |. e man does and I under 
stand that a Music is a runner 
in combat. If that isn’t in the 


fighting then what the hell is? | 
To line men I say, “I can do | 


your job. Can you do mine?” 
(Name withheld by request) 
Atlantic 








“Sir, I'm lookin’ for the 
hill the fellas go over” 
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JERIS 
SERVICE 


90¢ JERIS HAIR TONIC 
at special P. X. price 


35¢ JERIS HAIR OIL 


for 1¢ more 


In a combination package 
at a special price 
to servicemen 


SOLO ONLY THROUGH 
P.X.'S, CANTEENS AND 


SHIPS’ SERVICE STORES 





JERIS SALES CO. 


805 EAST 140th STREET. NEW YORK S4,8.7 


SENET NRE ee SAR 


— 


SAIL tn: anata 2 


Matas 




















CROTON 


is the only 


UAMATIC 


Best by actual test as a 
dependable timekeeper 
Trilel tame i Miabeattitie tie, 
Wrist action winds it and 
keeps it running. Water- 
proof, shock-resistant, 
luminous dial, sweep sec- 
ond hand. 17 jewels, $45. 
Booklet "SA" on request. 
Croton Watch Co., Inc., 
48 West 48th Street, 


New York 19, N. Y 








SOLID SENDERS 
Sirs: 
This is a candid photo of Corp. 
Dom Massaro and TSgt. Joe 
Redonet. These boys are respon- 
sible for the organization of the 
Brown Field Dance Orchestra. 

We believe this to be an excep- 

tional band because all the musi- 
cal instruments were purchased 
by the boys in the band and 
Chaplain Belford. 

TSgt. Joe Redonet 
Brown Field, 
Chula Vista, Cal. 





MASSARO AND REDONET 
Strictly Dixieland 


DOWN UNDER 

Sirs: 

My fiance, attached to the Ist 
Marine Division, has arranged 
for me to receive THE LEATH- 
ERNECK and I read it regu- 
larly although I hail from, as you 
all say, ‘Down Under.” 

In the past two years we've 
met and entertained many 
Marines and though we trav- 
elled widely in the years before 
the war, I have never met finer 
boys. They are truly wonderful 
fellows. I cannot speak too 
highly of them. 

(Miss) Alma U. Resuggan 
Victoria, Australia 


COMPLAINT 

Sirs: 

Several days ago we returned 
from a tour of duty in the Pacific 
theater. We are now in line 
for a 30-day furlough. Natu 
rally many arrangements are 
being made as to shipment of 
baggage. 

We have just been informed 
that the baggage of the first 
three pay grades will be shipped 
at government expense. The 
rest of the men have to make 
their own arrangements and 
pay their own way. We’d like to 
hear somebody justify this odd 
situation. 

Several sergeants, corporals, 
PFC’s and privates 

(Names withheld by request) 

San Diego 


* This is a matter of 
law. See your Ist ser- 
geant about it.—Eds. 


TURN PAGE 








“We're gettin’ some funny 


lookin’ people in the 
q Corps these days” j 

















QUICK / GIMME SOME 
OF THOSE SMOOTH-SHAVING 


FAMOS Blades 









Yes sir, when you're 





goin’ to town, and want to 





look and feel your best, 
FAMOS Blades will give 
you smoother, quicker, 








cleaner, more refreshing 






shaves. 






These blades, single or 





double edge, are made 






from the finest quality steel, 






precision-ground, and rigid- 






ly tested to insure complete 






shaving satisfaction. 


Ask for FAMOS Blades 
at your PX today! 







BUY 


RPI CLUB RAZOR & BLADE MFG. CORP. newssx 2.» 


























And what shape! Your shoes we mean. When 
you give ‘em the ESQUIRE BOOT POLISH 
treatment, you get a shine om the double 
quick. Bright as a mirror, too; passing inspec- 
\ SoDIMDINGHY tion is a G.I. cinch. So sound off for ESQUIRE 
Dies __ Ker BOOT POLISH if you want the brightest, 
a longest-lasting shine you ever had . . . and 


ET with the least “elbow grease”. At your PX. 
— 


A Product of 





KNOMARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


214 TAAFFE PLACE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 











| TO EARN 
WA 900 A YEAR: 





“WHEN YOU'RE THINKING ABOUT PUTTING CIVVIES ON 
AGAIN, GIVE A THOUGHT TO LIFE INSURANCE SELLING 
AS A POSTWAR CAREER. WE WILL HELP QUALIFIED 
MEN BECOME ESTABLISHED, WITH A SALARY FOR 2 
YEARS, AND AN EXCELLENT 3-YEAR TRAINING COURSE. 
AFTER THAT YOU CAN EXPECT BETTER THAN AVER- 
AGE EARNINGS FROM LIBERAL COMMISSIONS AND A 
FINE RETIREMENT INCOME WHEN YOUR WORKING 
YEARS ARE OVER. WRITE NOW FOR OUR APTITUDE 
TEST, AND PLAN ON TALKING WITH OUR MANAGER 
IN YOUR AREA AS SOON AS YOU GET THAT “H.D.*! 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
Lewis W. Douglas, AsaidnT 


“Firal in fmorica” 


34 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5, N.Y 























For Better 
Lighter Service 


USE 


EATRA-LENGTH 


RONSON < » REDSKIN ‘FLINTS’ 
RONSONOL quick - lighting FUEL 
RONSON high. absorption WICKS 


Avoid Inferior imitations 


RONSON 


LIGHTER ACCESSORIES 


* WORLDS GREATEST LIGHTER 


7 


BY RONSON 











In demand on 
all fighting fronts 


Oe we ee ee ae Ce j 
mation to Art Metel Works, Inc., Newark 2, N. J. 









SOUND OFF (continued) 


BOY SCOUT BLAZE 


Sirs: 

In regard to the 4th Division 

patch, while I’m proud of my 

outfit, I feel that our blaze re- 

sembles that of a Boy Scout 

troop’s. It seems to me we are 

deserving of a better patch. 
PFC D. R. Price 

Naval Hospital, 

Oakland, Cal 


THAT 4TH INSIGNIA 


Sirs: 
It is so true that we in the 4th 
Division hate the patch. It's 
such a bare-looking thing for 
such a wonderful outfit. We’re 
all very proud of the record we 
have and I'll bet there isn’t one- 
eighth of the division that wears 
it and they are in the States. 
When one is seen with it on 


out here, our own men wise- 
crack about it. We'll hear: 
“‘What does it represent four 


sons in the service?"’ and ‘““‘When 
does the fourth war loan start?” 
and “Hey, are you a 4-F?”’ 

The insignia suggested by 
PFC Harris looks like something 
and I know that the majority 
of the 4th would wear that one. 

Corp. Carmen A. Del Bello 
Pacific 


4TH INSIGNIA AGAIN 


Sirs 

Here's another suggestion for a 
new emblem for the 4th Divi- 
sion. We, too, don’t like the in- 
signia we now wear. This one of 
mine could only be used after 
the next operation. Three of the 
stars are for previous operations, 
the 4th star is for the next opera- 
tion 


Pyt. Charles A. Reider 
Pacific 





SUGGESTED PATCH 
For the 4th 


ARGUMENT 


Sirs 
Will you please settle an argu- 
ment for me and the fellows in 
my outfit? It concerns this so- 
called rotation plan. Does the 
Marine Corps have it or just 
the Army and Navy? Please give 
all details, we’re very anxious to 
find out about it. 

PFC Jimmis Lee Roberts 
Pacific 





"| don't care if the little 
carburetor is all dusty. 


Put that motor back!” 








USEA 


If you suffer discomfc rt 
from morning nausea, 
or when traveling by 
air, sea or on land— try 


Mothersills 


Used for over a third of a century as a 
valuable aid in preventing and relieving 
all forms of nausea. A trial will prove its 


effectivéness and reliability. At druggists 
MOTHERSILL'S, 430 Lafayette St, New York, 3, NY 








* SINCE 1918 * 


A. M. BOLOGNESE 
and SONS 


* 
TAILOR AND 
HABERDASHER 


QUANTICO, VA. 








Why take a chance? 


PASTEURIZED 
MILK 
is safe milk 


Delivery in Quantico, Virginia, by 


FARMERS CREAMERY CO., inc. 


FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 














For Best Rifle Cleaning 
Use HOPPE’S No. 9 


Try this rapid penetrating rifle bore solvent 
for removing primer, powder and metal 
fouling and for preventing rust. 
Especially adapted to semi, or full, 
automatic rifles and machine guns 
and fine for any firearm. Send 35c 
for two-ounce bottle or 10c for 
trial size. Helpful “‘“Gun Cleaning 
Guide” FREE. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 

2305 North 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 














SEND 
THE 
LEATHERNECK 
YOUR 
NEW 
ADDRESS 
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When Your 
Eyes Are Tired 


DOTHIS 


Eyes tired? Do they smart 
and burn from overwork, 
sun, dust, wind, lack of 

. sleep? Then cleanse 
and soothe them 
the quick, easy 
way — use 
Murine. 

















Murine is a 
scientific blend of 
seven ingredients—safe, 
gentle, and oh, so soothing! ‘ 
Just use two drops in each eye. ; 
Right away Murine goes to work 7 
to relieve the discomfort of tired, { 
burningeyes. Start using Murine today. 


[/RINE: 
ie EYES 











* Make sure 
you're in dress 
uniform when you visit 
your girl by mail. Remember, 
your letter is you! Use a fine, 
longer-lasting paper. Use: 


BAVE'DINS 


FINE LETTER PAPERS 


tp * ntl 
qyryreeereee G0] Y Yj 


and similar 


NH 
Cameras 


35amHIGH SPEED PANCHROMATIC 






, Ott fy 


WAYAAAN 
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6TH DIVISION PATCH 
Sirs: 
Has any shoulder patch been 
made up for the 6th Division 
yet? If so, can you describe it? 
PFC R. L. Hoteling 
Pacific 


* Yes. Border of patch 
is medium red on crim- 
son and the shading of 
the numeral “‘6’’ willcor- 
respond in color to give 
the ‘‘6’’ a raised appear - 
ance. The center is co- 
balt blue. The letters of 
the words on the border 
and the numeral ‘‘6’’ 
will be a golden‘ yellow. 
The crusader’s sword 
will be a silver white. 
The word ‘‘Melanesia’’ 
was selected to com- 


memorate the fighting 
in the Solomons of the 
Raider Battalions, com- 
prising the 4th Marines. 





The word ‘‘Micronesia”’ 
was selected to com- 
memorate the fighting 
of the 22nd Marines in 
Eniwetok, the Ist Pro- 
visional Marine Brigade 
in Guam and the Ist 
Battalion, 29th Marines 
at Saipan. The word 
‘‘Orient’’ was selected 
for two reasons: because 
China was the home of 
the 4th Marine Regi- 
ment lost in Bataan 
which has been reacti- 
vated as part of the 6th 
Division. Second reason 
is that in tts final stages 
the war against Japan 
will have to be fought in 
the Orient. The crusad- 
er’s sword is symbolic 
of our crusade against 
the tyranny of the Axis 
powers. —Eds. END 
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“Jones, is it necessary to 
wave at all your buddies 
ot a time like this?” 








\ 











You too can 


swoon em 


A brightened-up smile often turns the trick 


AL 
Snap into it, Marine! Don't keep 
that naturally bright smile of yours 
“under wraps” any longer. Bring it 
out for everyone to see. Phillips’ 


Milk of Magnesia Tooth Paste will 
help you do this quickly. 


Phillips’ has the rating of a top-rank 
cleaner. It attacks and destroys ugly 
film, and makes naturally white teeth 
fairly sparkle. 


And, Phillips’ gives you plus action 
because it contains the equivalent of 









75% genuine Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia, one of the best known acid 
neutralizers. 


You'll find that Phillips’ tasty, minty 
flavor leaves your mouth refreshed, 
clean. Yourbreath likeawhiffof Spring- 
time. Try it after smoking for proof! 


Next time, get Phillips’ Milk of Mag- 
nesia Tooth Paste or, if you prefer, 
ask for the equally effective Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia Tooth Powder 
at your PX or elsewhere. 
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THE ARMY QUARTERMASTER 
SENT IT OVER BY MISTAKE 
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THE QM HAS BEEN 2S << HERE'S A BIG ORDER JUSTIN fa 
LAYIN' FOR iS n FROM THE 28° DIVISION, 
THIS GUY Se MISS TWITCHET —- 
\/ 


SINCE TWO PFC CHEVRONS 
CY AND 684 HasHmARKS @& 
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MEASUREMENTS 











INSIDE SEAM 





























| DID YOU CHECK CHECK "! 
ER POINTS, AN' DOUBLE 


SARGE ¢ 


























FINAL 
INSPECTI 

















THE CIGARETTE 
RECOGNIZED BY 
DOCTORS— 


Scientifically proved less irritating 


to the nose and throat 





A group of distinguished doctors made clin- 
ical tests with actual smokers—in which they 


found that: 


WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP 
MORRIS, SUBSTANTIALLY EVERY CASE 
OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT— 
DUE TO SMOKING—CLEARED UP COM- 
PLETELY OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED. 





This evidence—duly reported to the medical 
profession —certainly proves PHitip Morris 
are far less irritating to the nose and throat. 


Try them —today! 











Smoking enjoyment, on the way! You'll find 
Puitie Morris are finer tasting —more enjoy- 
able—besides being proved far more consider- 


ate of your nose and throat. 























™ Straight Dope 





Admiral Nomura in a homefront broadcast assured his 
listeners that the Japanese ‘are the noblest of all human 
races.” Where the hell did he ever get the idea they were 
human. 


From an Ogden, Utah, paper: “The equipment pur- 
chased by the council includes two huge wish-dashing 
machines.’ Some foul always comes along to fool 
things up. 


Admiral Halsey in an interview said, “All Japanese are 
congenital liars from top to bottom.” And, Sir, it’s hard to 
tell the top from their bottom, too. ‘ 


Hitler's mysterious absence really puzzled the world. 
Apparently the ex-housepainter pulled a varnishing act. 


A Jap brasshat, elated over supposed Nip victories, gave 
all his jewels to the army because, according to Tokyo, he 
was so “moved.” Quite a “movement” he had, too, we'll bet. 


The Japs have a new food made out of rotten wood, 
sawdust and starch, and Nazi propagandists claim those 
who eat it for a week ‘‘no longer complain of hunger.”’ 
Now there, for once, is an honest statement. 


“Hope Held Out For Butter Relief." What's he got to do 
with it? 


Paris cafe menus are now being printed in English. Now 
why in hell can't our cafes get smart and stop printing our 
English menus in French? 


Puppet Emperior Pu-Yi of Manchuria says Japan is win- 
ning the war. All we can think of is phoo-ey on Pu-Yi. 





“All the Japs have to do,” says the Tokyo radio, “‘is 
project their indomitable spirits at the enemy,” etc. Must 
mean they re going to start throwing bottles of saki at us. 


The Japanese general staff met to “study the secret of 
certain victory.” That'll be one military secret they'll never 
give out — or even learn. 


UP dispatch from Denver read: “Corp. Horace E. 
Dodge III said x x x he would be married Thursday x x x 
provided he could get a pass from Lowry Field. cmfwyp 
shrdlu cmfwyp shrdluet.’” How was that again, Corporal ? 


Speaking of Actor Akim Tamiroff, a movie columnist in 
Hollywood wrote, ‘Later he appeared with Max Reinhardt 
and then turned to producing himself.’ As the New Yorker 
would say, it’s a good trick if he can do it. 


Alter all those weeks of fighting, did anyone point out 
the number of Nazis who died from their belly Aachen? 


“In Paris,” writes a lady writer, “we learned that 
Goering’s wife ordered a dozen dresses at a time, and she 
wears size 44." Come, come, girls. War is war, but let us 
not be catty. 


Every Jap is told when he starts to grow up that the 
world has an opening for him. That's correct — it’s 


American-made, six feet deep. 
RHM 














Pécs PAN UP Her 
"LUSCIOUS 
ARMFULS” 
Yours FREE srcninen 
MENNEN 
Shave Crcam 










































H. Y / GET THIS CUTE, CUDDLESOME COMPANY 
RRY . BY YOUR BUNK! TIME’S SHORT! 


@ Home was never like this, boys, with comfort! We believe you'll say Mennen 
six sweet gals watching over your gives you the smoothest, easiest, most 
dreams! Each gorgeous poster is 7 by 8 comfortable shave you ever had. And 
inches— plenty big enough to give you a we think you'll find one actual shave 
satisfying eyeful of luscious curves with a Mennen Cream more convincing 

All six are offered FREE of addi than all the claims in the world. We 
tional cost solely to get you to try like to let our product speak for itself. 
Mennen Shave Cream. Just give it a So send today, before these exciting 


chance at those tough whiskers of yours Pin-Ups are gone. HURRY. See coupon. 
—see ‘em practically me/t away in cool 


SEND NO MONEY! 


TAKE YOUR PICK @ ee Se ee SE EE SR SE 


MENNEN LATHER SHAVE CREAM 

PLAIN OR MENTHOL-ICED 3 The Mennen Co., Dept. 51B, P. O. Box 33, 4 
BRUSHLESS— Madison Square Station, New York 10, N. ¥ 4 
Jor or Tube Say Please rush me the 6 gorgeous pin-ups. I enclose 


a carton from Mennen Shave Cream. (Take 
Your Pick of Any Mennen Shave Cream § 


PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
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Offer expires dane 30,1944 —er sooner if limtted supply ts gone 












YOUR HAIR CAN TALK! Loose dandruff, and lifeless-looking, hard-to 
comb hair is Nature's way of saying you have Dry Scalp... that natural 
scalp oils need help. Give Nature that help. Supplement natural scalp oils 
with five drops of ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic daily. Always use as a massage be 
fore shampooing, too. You see and fee/ the difference. Your hair gets that 
natural, ‘‘just-combed” look. 


Your scalp feels better. Be sure 
to get ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tunic, the Vy. i 

hair tonic that contains no al- ase Tals 

cohol or other drying ingredients. HAI R TONIC 


double care... both scalp and hair 
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HOW’S 
YOUR 


This month we have an all-sports quiz covering baseball, foot- 
ball, boxing, basketball, fishing, racing, golf and so forth. The idea 
is to find out whether you had a healthy boyhood or just hung 
around pool rooms all the time. Giving yourself five points for each 
correct answer, a perfect score being 100 which you won't get 
even if you were an Eagle Scout. Eighty is terrific going, 70 is ex- 
cellent, 60 is not bad. Below 50 means you definitely used to be 
pool-room-happy. See page 54 for answers. 





1. The man who is called ** The Father of American Foot- 
ball” is (a) Jim Thorpe; (b) Grantland Rice; (c) Walter 
Camp: (d) Hart, Shaffner & Marx 


2. The **Gashouse Gang” were (a) the Brooklyn Dodgers; 


(b) the St. Louis Cardinals; (c) the New York Giants; (d) the 
Harvard debating team 


3. The guy Joe Louis defeated when he won the heavy- 
weight title was (a) James J. Braddock: (b) Primo Carnera; 
(c) Maxie Baer; (d) Joe Palooka 


4. The distance of the Kentucky Derby is (a) 1% miles: 
(b) 1 mile; (c) 1'%% miles: (d) Louisville to Cincinnati via 
Route 23-A 


5. A left-handed ** pull-hitter™ will normally hit to (a) left 
field; (b) right field; (c) center field; (d) Springfield 


6. In golf you use a No iron for (a) getting out of a 
sandtrap; (b) making a short approach shot to the green; 
(c) putting; (d) killing snakes 


Red Grange gained his gridiron fame playing for (a) 
University of Michigan; (b) Notre Dame; (c) University of 
Illinois: (d) International Correspondence School 


8. * Tinker-to-Evers-to-Chance” was (a) famous Notre 
Dame backfield; (b) famous double-play combination of the 
Chicago Cubs: (c) famous high-scoring hockey combination 
of the Boston Bruins: (d) the route of the Albany night boat 


9. A**chukker”™ ts (a) period of play in soccer; (b) period of 
play in polo; (c) period of play in badminton; (d) a shot of 
rye with a beer chaser 


10. ‘‘Comiskey Park" is the name of the home ballpark 
for one of the following teams: (a) Chicago White Sox; (b) 
Chicago Cubs; (c) Cleveland Indians; (d) Bryn Mawr Tigers 


11. The bg post-season football bowl game in the south, 
held in New Orleans, is called (a) The Cotton Bowl; (b) The 
Sugar Bowl; (c) The Rose Bowl; (d) The Soup Bow! 


12. In fresh-water fishing, the gamiest, fightingest fish of 
all is generally conceded to be (a) the pickerel; (b) the white 
perch; (c) the small-mouth bass; (d) the goldfish 


13. The only boxer to hold three world’s titles simultane- 
ously was (a) Benny Leonard; (b) Lew Jenkins; (c) Henry 
Armstrong; (d) Tony Galento 


14. In golf a ‘“‘birdie’’ means (a) shooting a hole in one 
under par; (b) shooting a hole-in-one; (c) shooting a hole in 
par; (d) what you get from your partner when you miss the 
ball completely 


15. In baseball, throwing the ball is called pitching. In 
basketball it is called (a) firing: (b) shooting; (c) heaving: 
(d) basking 


16. In baseball ‘“‘the hot corner” is the name applied to 
(a) first base: (b) third base; (c) the catcher’s box; (d) the 
hot dog stand 


17. In eastern collegiate football circles ‘‘The Big Three”’ 
consists of (a) Dartmouth, Yale, Harvard; (b) Harvard, 
Princeton, Yale; (c) Dartmouth, Princeton, Yale; (d) Upsala, 
Slippery Rock, North Fishbone Prep 


18. A ‘‘hammerlock”™ is (a) the way a cross-handed batter 
grips a baseball bat: (b) type fish highly prized by deep sea 
fishermen; (c) a grip in wrestling; (d) the way a Marine grips 
a girl in a taxi after he has just spent $23 entertaining her. 


19. A “slider” is (a) type of baseball pitch; (b) type of 
lateral pass in football; (c) a long, low drive in golf; (d) a 
hockey player who can’t skate too well 


20. A “‘mousetrap” is (a) an offensive hockey formation; 
(b) the hidden ball stunt in baseball; (c) a football maneuver 
designed to suck in the opposition; (d) a babe who gets you 
to spend a month's pay, then says good night at the door. 
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HE 155 mm howitzers were talking loud and 

fast as the big push to secure Guam began. 

Twenty feet to the rear you could feel the 
heat of the stubby barrels, almost glowing from the 
continuous firing. 

Those were the guns of the 2nd 155 mm Howitzer 
Battalion, one of the fightingest outfits in the Corps, 
and they were celebrating an anniversary. Two 
years ago to the day, on 7 August, 1942, these same 
men got their baptism of fire from high altitude Jap 
bombers attacking the troop ships off Tulagi and 
the ’Canal. Then they were the 3rd Battalion, 10th 
Marines, with 75 mm howitzers instead of 155s. 

They rate five battle stars and two unit citations. 
They call themselves ‘‘The Forgotten Battalion.” 
They fought on Tulagi, on Guadal’, Tarawa, Saipan 
and Guam, and nobody in the States ever heard of 
them. The 269 oldtimers left of those who shipped 
out from San Diego on 1 July, 1942, are wondering 
if that two-year rotation deal is only scuttlebutt. 
They’ve been lucky, but their luck won’t hold for- 
ever. 


MONG their distinctions, they claim to have 
fired the opening artillery round in the first 
US offensive of World War II. That was from 
Gavutu against reported Jap sniper positions in the 
treetops of Gaomi. Next day they fired the first ar- 
tillery preparation from Tulagi against Makambo, 
where Marine infantry later found three Japs and 
one pig. They have supported every Marine divi- 
sion that has seen action, as well as several Army 
units, and were the only troops to fight on both 
Saipan and Guam. 

October, 1944, made the twenty-eighth month 
they’ve sweated out in the Pacific. They’ve seen a 
lot of salt water over the rails of a lot of ships in 
an odyssey Homer never dreamed of. They’ve seen 
Tongatabu, the Fijis, Tulagi, Guadalcanal, Espiritu 
Santo, New Zealand, Efate, Tarawa, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Eniwetok, Saipan and Guam. And their 
travels are far from ended. 

Like all good fighting men, they know how to 
laugh off the strain of war and the boredom of so- 
called rest camps. They remember a song they had 
about the Tulagi Trots (not a dance) and the lousy 
chow they had for 22 days when the supply ships 


were pulled out of the Solomons after they had gone 
ashore with only 72 hours’ rations. That was the 
only time Mess Sgt. Willie M. Taylor was stumped. 


BACH gun section organized its own mess, and 
the diet was wormy Jap rice and taro roots. 
First day they removed the worms before cooking 
the rice. Next day they cooked worms and all, but 
only a few of the men could eat it. From then on, 
however, they ate worms and all, calling it meat and 
rice. It wasn’t very funny then, and many had to 
drop out, weak from malnutrition, when both offi- 
cers and men had to carry ammo up the steep 
Tulagi hills to the gun positions. 

One of their favorite characters is Corp. Samuel 
Esrick, alias: TNT Sam or Fire-in-the-Hole Esrick, 
demolitions man. His biggest job is to clear the line 
of fire of trees and other obstructions, but he has 
blasted a lot of holes from one end of the Pacific to 
the other. As his buddies put it, ‘When better 
heads are blown, TNT Sam will blow them.” 

MGySgt. Carl J. Jackel, ordnance crew chief, 
remembers the time he was on the beach at Saipan 
with a detail of men unloading ammo from a supply 
ship. Army ducks manned by negroes were bringing 
the stuff ashore, and he was standing beside one of 
them when Jap 77s cut loose with a barrage. Jackel 
and one of the two Army men took cover under the 
duck, but the other remained calmly in his seat. 
After a moment or so, Jackel heard him say: 

“Sahjunt, who’s that a-shellin’ us? Is that the 
enemy?” 


IS question needed no answer, for just then 

one of the shells landed nearby. Puzzled no 
longer, the GI was out of the seat and under the 
duck in one jump. 

One battery takes great pride in its canine mascot, 
PFC Sooner, a “‘two-campaign replacement.” She 
was enlisted on 7 December, 1943, and is a veteran 
of Saipan and Guam with a letter of commendation 
in her record book. Her chances for a corporal’s 
rate are not so hot after a recent trip over the hill 
from which she returned in a condition that might 
be described as delicate. But by special dispensation 
she won’t get a survey. Her lord and master is 
Corp. Theodore Dorn, and she takes orders only 





from him. When he is up with the guns in battle, 
she mopes around the rear areas waiting to give him 
a joyful welcome when he returns. 

There are some good stories about Captain (now 
a major in another outfit) William G. (Wild Bill) 
Winters, who came out from the States with the 
battalion and went through all five campaigns with 
it. He liked to scout ahead of his own outfit, and one 
day on Saipan he came tearing in looking for a jeep. 
He got one, hitched a trailer to it and drove up 
through the lines again. When he came back he 
had the trailer loaded with Jap beer, which he pro- 
ceeded to distribute among the men of his battery. 

Another time on Saipan, he stopped an adjacent 
outfit from firing indiscriminately at night by set- 
ting up four .50 caliber machine guns in a strategic 
spot and issuing an ultimatum that his men would 
return any fire coming in their direction. During the 
same campaign, when a Jap battery tried to de- 
stroy his OP, he methodically destroyed each Jap 
gun in turn by precision adjustments. 


"T= battalion’s story begins on 1 January, 
1941, when it was organized on the West 
Coast. It shipped out from the States on 1 July, 
1942, equipped with the 75 mm pack howitzers that 
were its weapons on Tulagi, Guadalcanal and Tara- 
wa. Just before the Marianas operation it became 
one of the first Marine units to be equipped with 
155 mm howitzers and was redesignated as the 2nd 
155 mm Howitzer Battalion, 5th Amphibious Corps, 
on 29 April, 1944. 

Another unit now holds its former designation 
as the 3rd Battalion, 10th Marines, as well as a con- 
siderable reputation of its own, being the artillery 
which stopped the final Jap breakthrough on Saipan 
with the fuses of its shells set for four-tenths of a 
second. 

On 8 August, 1942, while “I” Battery was land- 
ing on Gavutu, 26 lowflying Jap torpedo bombers 
attacked the transports offshore. Men of “‘G” and 
“*H” batteries helped man AA guns on the trans- 
ports, and nearly all of the Nip planes were downed. 
PFC Wayne Briscoe kept firing at the nose of one 
plane as it came in to loose its torpedo. Finally it 
burst into flames, hit the water and exploded. 
PFC Arthur R. Kazmierczak shot down another, 


TURN PAGE 


They fought on Tulagi, on Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Saipan and Guam 


and yet nobody back in the United States ever heard of them 
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FORGOTTEN BATTALION (continued) 








7 carried all the radio equipment 
and his own gear to shore under fire 
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which fell 50 yards beyond the fantail of his ship, 
still carrying its torpedo. 

A pouring rain didn’t help matters as ‘‘I’’ Battery 
hauled its guns across the Gavutu causeway and 
set up to shell Gaomi. Sgt. Cecil E. Chastain, chief 
of No. 4 section, fired the first round. Its brass cas- 
ing, engraved with the date and place of firing and 
bucked until it shines like bright gold, is his proud- 
est possession. Three other members of No. 4 crew, 
Corps. Joseph E. Churich, Lee H. Abraham, and 
Elvord E. Fleming, are still with the battalion. The 
first round was fired at about 0900 and was fol- 
lowed by 100 more. 

It was Sunday morning, 9 August, when “H” 
Battery went ashore on Tulagi to shell Makambo 
at a range of 1000 yards. They fired a 10-minute 
preparation under section control, and No. 1 section 
was the first to fire. Four men of that No. 1 crew are 
still with the battalion — Corps. Robert L. Donald- 
son, Joe N. Harold and Charles O’Reilly and PFC 
Joseph M. Griggs. Somehow No. 4 gun was loaded 
in the 3rd section’s boat, and vice versa. So when 
No. 3’s boat hit a reef, No. 4 gun went into the 
water, and No. 4 crew fired No. 3 gun in the prepa- 
ration. 


Arte organizing defensive positions in which 
the 75s were set up to fire on the Jap fleet 
if it ever came within range, the battalion had ring- 
side seats for all the air and naval battles that took 
place over and between Tulagi and the ’Canal. 
What they saw there gave them undying respect 
for Marine flyers and the US Navy. 

“I” Battery moved over to Guadal’ on 25 Octo- 
ber to support the 3rd Battalion, 2nd Marines. 
PFCs E. F. Darling and George McCartney were 
killed when a Jap cruiser and two cans sank the 
Yippee boat Endeavor and the Navy tug Seminole. 
The guns had been landed, but most of the battery’s 
personal gear was lost. That was the day Sgt. F. G. 
Iaconelli won the Navy and Marine Corps Medal 

for putting a tourniquet 
on a sailor’s leg, although 
some of his old buddies 


MY swear he put it on below 
ay the wound, and some will 
> even tell you he put it on 
pe =. the wrong leg. All in fun, 
ae of course. 


That night the battery 
lost one of its best men, 
Scout Sergeant Carl J. 
(Pop) Held, during the 
fight for Hand Grenade 
Hill. The Japs counter- 
attacked, and Held was 
shot in the right thigh. 
Corp. Dorn and PFC 
Charlie R. Perry carried 
him back about 75 yards 
to a corpsman. After he 
was given first aid and a 
shot of morphine, the 
others had to leave him 
there alone as the battle 
moved forward. They took 








the hill in the morning, but when they came back 
for Held he had disappeared. He was never found, 
and there is an unconfirmed story that his wallet 
was found on a dead Jap. 


HE rest of 3-10 moved to the "Canal between 
18-21 December, and on 22 December moved 
into position in support of a combined Marine-Army 
drive to capture Mt. Austen, thus putting the Japs 
out of range of Henderson Field. 

It was during that push that three enlisted men 
in H. & S. battery won letters of commendation for 
their devotion to duty in two days and three nights 
of continuous firing. They were Sgt. (now GySgt.) 
John A. Grivich, PFC (now Sgt.) John D. Cox and 
PFC (now Sgt.) Raymond Kehoe. There was also 
a commendation for Major Earl J. Rowse, Bn-3 
through all five campaigns, who is now executive 
officer and has been recommended for the Legion 
of Merit for his excellent direction of the battalion’s 
fire on Saipan. 

The battalion spent six months on Tulagi and 
Guadalcanal, a strenuous tour which few outfits 
there could match. It fired 13,145 rounds from 22 
December to 7 January and finally pulled out for 
New Zealand on 31 January, 1943, for rest and rec- 
reation. Nearly every man in the outfit had malaria, 
dengue or dysentery, and the New Zealand climate 
aggravated most of the malaria cases so that heavy 
replacements were needed. But the men got a won- 
derful reception from the people of New Zealand, 
particularly from the girls, and most of them would 
like to go back there some day. 

They underwent intensive training and practice 
landings before leaving with the 2nd Division for 
Tarawa. Landings with artillery are no picnic, and, 
as one peon phrased it, “‘I don’t mind the operations 
so much, but I can’t take any more of those maneu- 
vers.” 

““G”’ Battery took most of the honors on Tarawa. 
They supported the 2nd Battalion, 6th Marines, 
in a mop-up of the atoll, a march of 22 miles across a 
chain of islands and coral reefs. Positions finally 
were set up on the furthest tip of Sambo. Their first 
shot in registering the battery killed a Jap, whose 
body was found the next day. During the night the 
Nips moved in so close that artillery fire was im- 
possible. In the thick of the battle next day, the 
battery sent up stretcher bearers, corpsmen and all 
their medical gear, and some of the men gave their 
skivvy shirts and blankets. 


HAT afternoon Sgt. J. L. Gerst, instrument 
sergeant, and Pvt. John Bolthouse were killed 
rescuing infantry casualties. Both men won post- 
humous awards, Gerst the Navy Cross, Bolthouse 
and PhM2c Vernard A. Hayes, Jr., the Silver Star, 
the latter being promoted one rating for his part in 
caring for the wounded during the heavy fire fight. 
After all medical personnel of the infantry company 
had become casualties, he was detailed from his 
battery to take over. After finishing work at the 
aid station he went to the front of his own accord 
to administer first aid under fire and carry wounded 
to the rear until he was physically exhausted. 
Some of the battalion’s observers were on Betio 
as members of naval gunfire shore parties. Corp. 


' K yiTH nearly 3000 natives already em- 
ployed by governmental and military 
units on this island, Guam has started 

on the road back to economic recovery. The first 

American pay day since Japs occupied Guam in 

December, 1941, was in October. 


The Civil Affairs Section, under the direction 
of Marine Colonel Charles I. Murray of Billings, 
Mont., is making every effort to make the 
natives self-sufficient and to build a sound 
economy on the island. Its aim is to restore living 
conditions at least to the level existing before 
the war. 

A wholesale house, operated by natives, has 
been set up with the Navy selling merchandise to 
the wholesaler, who in turn will sell to retailers, 


Donald W. Schiller won the Silver Star for his hero- 
ism and devotion to duty as acting scout sergeant 
for one of those parties. On the morning of D day 
he took complete charge after his officer and one 
radio operator were wounded seriously in the boat. 
He waded 400 yards to shore, carrying all the radio 
equipment and his own gear while men all around 
him were throwing away their packs in the deep 
water and in the face of heavy fire. 

He set up his radio and contacted the destroyer 
assigned to support the assault battalion to which 
he was attached. Without further instruction, he 
laid wire to the furthermost front line position and 
was ready to deliver fire wherever it was requested. 
Of all four teams going ashore with TBX radios, 
his was the only one contacting destroyers assigned 
to the battalion. 


FTER Tarawa the battalion was in rest camp 

until it shipped out for the Marianas. Dur- 

ing that time it was choseh to be equipped with 

155s and became a Corps Artillery battalion, under 

command of Lt. Colonel Marvin H. Floom. Lt. 

Colonel Manly L. Curry, now artillery officer on 

the staff of FMF, Pacific, commanded the battalion 

from its organization until the change and won a 

respect from his men that still endures. ‘‘He’s the 
guy that made this battalion,” they’ll tell you. 

What Lt. Col. Floom has done with the battalion 
shows clearly in the story of what they did on Sai- 
pan and Guam. On 10 May, 1944, they embarked 
on APAs for maneuvers that preceded D day on 
Saipan, 15 June. Their transports were offshore on 
D day, but only an advance party hit the beach. 
On 17 June they were attached to the 4th Division 
and ordered to land. Advance elements hit Blue 
Beach near Charan Kanoa, positions were assigned 
and located, and by 2100 one battery had two pieces 
in position. On 18 June they fired the first volley 
and completed registration on a base point with air 
observation. They fired that day and the next in 
general support of the 4th, covering Tinian and Mt. 
Tapotchau with excellent effect. On 20 June they 
were detached from the 4th and re-attached to the 
2nd. 

The battalion displaced three times on Saipan, 
firing a total of 10,052 rounds. Targets included 53 
enemy guns, all of which were disabled or silenced. 
Direct hits destroyed one coastal defense gun, 25 
large caliber guns and four small caliber or AA guns. 
In addition to these main fire missions, the battalion 
destroyed 14 assorted oil, ammo and supply dumps, 
disabled two tanks, two locomotives and five box 
cars. Four reinforced concrete blockhouses were 
taken under fire, with 14 direct hits, although re- 
sults could not be observed. 


15 July, when Saipan was secured, the 
battalion was ordered to Guam. Two,days 

later all troops and gear had cleared the beach, and 
the ships weighed anchor on 20 July, arriving off 
Guam at 0830 on D day, 21 July. The first wave 
was already ashore on White and Yellow beaches. 
Attached to 3rd Corps Artillery in general sup- 
port, their sector of fire covered Orote peninsula 
from Neye island to Tepungan. They landed on D 
plus 2 and unloaded all that night. Next day the 


Guam Recovery 


former merchants given permits to open stores. 


The first group of retail stores began operating 
on pay day. 

Prices on all items placed on sale are fixed by 
the Navy and adjusted to the existing wage 
scales in order to make the econor * of the island 
workable. 

An order issued by Marine Major General 
Henry L. Larsen, Island Commander, forbids all 
troops to deal, barter, or trade with civilians. All 
items owned or made by natives, which they 
wish to sell must be turned into the Civil Affairs 
Section. The natives are paid for these items by 
the Navy, which in turn places them on sale in 
the Post Exchanges and Ship Service stores here. 

Thousands of the Guamanian natives are being 





first fire mission was under way against two enemy 
batteries emplaced in a cliff face on Orote peninsula. 
The batteries ceased firing, but probably were not 
destroyed until later in the day when a destroyer 
blasted the cliff face with direct fire. 

All guns were in position and ready to fire on 
25 July, and Jap 77s were shelling their area by the 
next day. As on Saipan, the battalion displaced 
three times, moving up so fast that it was sometimes 
ahead of the 75s. In their last position they were even 
ahead of the secondary infantry line. 


HEY are a battle-wise outfit, which is prob- 

ably the biggest reason they have been so 
“lucky” in the matter of casualties. Before they 
moved up the guns, every effort was made to 
organize battery areas completely and to dig in. 
The whole outfit took a lot of shelling, and one bat- 
tery alone accounted for 24 Japs in and around its 
second position. 

The battalion has undoubtedly been lucky a lot 
of times. One of the best examples of their luck was 
the night a shell hit in the middle of PFC L. M. 
Melka’s sack a minute after he left it for a foxhole. 
That same night a dud landed at the corner of No. 2 
tent. In one position on Saipan, theeFDC was set 
up between two ridges in a spot which seemed out 
of reach of the Jap guns. The men could hear shells 
fluttering overhead and exploding on the ridge- 
tops. But somehow the Japs dropped one almost on 
top of the FDC. It was a dud, too. 

Celebrating that grim second anniversary on 
Guam, guns of the 2nd 155s fired 1591 rounds in 
24 hours, the maximum for the campaign in a single 
day. They fired 9116 rounds on Guam, an average of 
608 a day. 

Aerial observers in cub planes (Captain Michael 
Wojcik was one) could see what artillery fire like 
that does to the enemy. They saw the big projectiles 
destroy 10 trucks, 20 buildings, three dumps, two 
bridges and one dugout of reinforced concrete. 
Twenty-eight enemy field and coast defense guns and 
12AA guns were taken under fire, with two direct 
hits observed and the targets neutralized in every 
instance. 


HEY artillery has seldom moved so fast 
and so far under such conditions as the 2nd 
met on Saipan and Guam. By the time they got 
through Guam the men were calling themselves the 
“2nd Displacement Battalion” and their pieces 
“155 mm antitank guns.” 

They did such a good job that no one man could 
be singled out for commendation, and each man of 
the battalion carries in his record book a letter of 
commendation signed by Brig. General Pedro: A. 
del Valle, commanding general of 3rd Corps Artillery 
on Guam and a letter from his own CO. 

They were a beat-up but a proud outfit when they 
disembarked from the ships and packed their gear 
cn the little train which was to take them to their 
rest camp. When the train pulled out, captured Jap 
flags flew from the engine and from every car. The 
only thing missing along their triumphal route was 
the sound of the cheers they rate from every man, 
woman and child of their own distant country. ND 


rehabilitated by moving them back to their 
farms. They are given seeds for planting and food 
to keep them going until their crops are har- 
vested. They also are being aided by the Foreign 
Economic Administration, which advises them on 
crops best suited for their land and often assists 
them in planting by furnishing tractors to plow 
the soil. 

Civilians, who are not farmers but who want 
jobs, are registered by the Civil Affairs Section 
and classified according to their education and 
experience. Military units desiring labor place 
their requests with the Civil Affairs Section, 
which allocates workers iv the units. The first 
payroll for natives will amount to approxi- 
mately $50,000. PFC Stanley Fink 
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it was all a mistake 


OP, I am sorry about my shiners. I know it’s 
not becoming for a sergeant in procurement 
to go around with a couple of black eyes. I 
know the Marine Corps doesn't want the public 
to think we have to go through mayhem to get 
recruits. 
But, Top, thére are mitigating circumstances. 
To begin at the very beginning, I do not wish to 
be in recruiting. I wish to be in combat. I wish to 
go over the top. I wish to capture Jap machine 
gun nests single-handedly and to be the one to 
shinny up the pole and hoist the American flag 
amidst the hail of enemy fire. I wish to be a hero 
and to come back with a chest so full of ribbons 
that I'll look like a walking 10-cent store counter 
I'll tell you why I wish like this — my girl, Fan- 
nie. Top, she is a very luscious creature, especially 
when she puts a sweater on, and she never lets a 
little thing like warm weather keep her from wear- 
ing one. And Fannie is nuts about guys with medals. 
That is why I joined the Marine Corps in the first 
place. I am doing all right on the sports desk of The 
Daily Bugle get to cover some of the bigger sport- 
ing events with 14-point by-lines. Fannie likes that 
and everything is very much okey doke 
And then those punks, Hitler and Tojo, promote 
a contest that takes all the play away from such 
events as the Roanoke-Howard football game and 
the annual Shelbyville Golf Tournament and my 
by-line doesn't look so impressive any more. People 
begin to talk about such things as Guadalcanal 
and Wake Island 
To make things worse, Harry Boone joins the 
Marines. Harry is my closest rival. In civilian life 
he is a poor second because he is only a by-line-less 
bookkeeper and cannot compete seriously with a 
sports writer in winning the affections of a girl with 
Fannie’s romantic notions 
But Harry as a gyrene is something entirely dif- 
ferent. He comes back from Parris Island with a 
ladder of qualification medals dangling down to his 
knee cap and he looks three times bigger than life 
The 10 days he stays in town on furlough are the 
most miserable of my life. I cannot get within 10 
feet of Fannie for the glare of the metal on Harry 
and the shine on his shoes, which is so terrific that 
you can shave by them and also tweeze your eye- 
brows 


‘O ONE day shortly after Harry’s visit I go 

down to the Marine recruiting office and I 

tell them I've decided to cast my lot with the leath- 

ernecks. Give me a rifle and a bayonet and a few 

grenades, I say. I am ready to go to work on the 
Japs. 

Not so fast, they say 
physical 

That is not necessary, I say. I am quite healthy. 

It's a matter of regulations, they say. Would you 
mind terribly? 

O. K., I say, if you put it that way. 

And what happens? The doc says I am all right 
except. My eyes. They're not on the strong side. 
I've been watching the paper grinding through the 
typewriter too long 

Well, says the recruiting officer, if you want to 
stay here in Class V-B doing procurement work I 
can use you. And maybe, after awhile, if you eat 
enough raw carrots, your eyes will become strong 
enough for you to go into combat. 

So, while I am recruiting and munching on car- 
rots like a rabbit, Harry is out there shooting Japs 
and picking up medals by the carload and getting 


First, you must have a 
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his mug in the paper and writing dramatic letters 
to Fannie. And I am feeling distinctly miserable. 

The only good thing about my situation is that I 
can still get passes to sporting events. So when I 
get ahold of a couple of ducats for the fights last 
night I call up Fannie and ask her if she will come 
with me. Fannie has not been altogether too anxious 
to go out with me since Harry got a three-column 
spread in the Sunday edition but she accepts. Fannie 
thinks prizefighters are just wonderful. 

Well, it’s the usual fight crowd, Top; gaudy ladies 
and gaudy gents occupying the front seats; the time- 
keeper officials walking around very importantly; 
everybody eating peanuts and popcorn and drinking 
coca-colas and sometimes taking a nip of something 
a little stronger; noise and confusion everywhere; 
and in the center a white glare cutting through the 
darkness to concentrate on a roped-in patch of 
space. 

Then the fights begin. A battle royal starts things 
off, with the crowd getting a big laugh at a lot of 
amateurs swinging wildly and getting into each oth- 
er’s way. Then the second and third-raters begin 
their parade. 

Then the big moment comes, the evening’s climax; 
the great Take-’Em-All-On Davis vs. Soapy Drake. 
Of course, Soapy hasn’t got a chance. But the crowd 
isn’t concerned with the unevenness of the struggle. 
The crowd likes Take-'Em-All-On. He has what is 
known in the cauliflower trade as color. Take-’Em- 


Everything was fine until 
Harry joined the Marine 
Corps and got himself a 


chest full of decorations 


All-On toys around with Drake for the first two 
rounds, just for the fun of it, and then casually, 
almost as if in after thought, pokes one up against 
his chin. The crowd is up before Drake is down. 
The crowd knows that when Biff connects that’s the 
end. 

The crowd is not disappointed. As he lies sprawled 
out on the canvas, Soapy has a sweetly sublime 
expression on his face that indicates he will be in the 
land of nod for some time to come. As the referee is 
counting Soapy out, Take-’Em-All-On is proclaiming 
to the audience: ‘“‘And if there’s anyone else that 
thinks he can whip me let him come up right now. 
I take ‘em all on.” 

That is why they call Take-’Em-All-On Take- 
‘Em-All-On. After every fight he always makes the 
same speech. It is only a matter of formality, to be 
sure. No one ever takes him up on it, the will to 
survive being such a strong instinct in the makeup 
of the human race. 

Only last night someone does. Someone hollers 
out: ‘I'll take you on.” 





by Sgt. Harold Helfer 


Naturally, there is a great stir of surprise. And 
there is no one more surprised than I. For who do 
you think turns out to be the guy who accepts Take- 
*Em-All-On’s challenge — none other than myself. 

You know how it is, Top. Sometimes words will 
come out of your mouth without you exactly want- 
ing them to. I'd been dreaming of how wonderful 
it would be if I were a pugilistic gladiator and 
knocked out the great Take-’Em-All-On. I could 
see Fannie humbling herself in her admiration and 
myself saying, ‘Tut, tut, it wasn’t anything, Fan- 
nie.”’ And those fatal words, “‘I’ll take you on,” 
pop out of my mouth before I know it. 


NYWAY, there is a tremendous uproar and 
people are shouting, “‘It’s a Marine, it’s a 
Marine,”’ and Fannie is looking at me with those 
big blue eyes of hers aglow with excitement. Then, 
of course, it’s too late. 

I feel like hollering out: ‘‘ Hey, there’s been a mis- 
take. I really didn’t mean to say that. I’ve never 
been in a ring before in my life. Haven’t had a glove 
on since I was nine and belonged to the Y. Can’t 
anybody take a joke?’’ But it is too late. 

So, amidst great turmoil —- the greatest of which 
is going on in my mind — I am led, like a sheep to 
slaughter, out of the main auditorium to a dressing 
room. A little bald-headed man with a stethoscope 
is there and he says to me, ‘‘How do you feel?” 
and I say, with a sickly grin, “All right I think.” 
He begins poking me with the stethoscope and I 
am hoping that maybe I have lumbago or a mild 
case of cancer or something. Instead he says, “* Yep, 
you'll do.” 

I stand on some scales. ‘‘One hundred and sixty,” 
the man with the stethoscope comments. ‘‘Take- 
’Em-All-On weighs nine pounds more. Oh, well, 
what’s nine pounds. Anyway, we don’t want to 
disappoint the crowd.” 

Before I can catch my breath I find myself in 
purple trunks with gloves on my hands. The next 
thing I know I am involved in one of the most in- 
credible situations in all history: Sitting on a stool 
in a prize ring across from the great Take-’Em-All- 
On. 

I am thinking dismally: Did they say Take-’Em- 
All-On weighs nine or 90 pounds more than me? 

He seems to grow bigger before my very eyes, 
with his chest resembling an ever-expanding balloon 
(with a forest of hair) gone fantastically out of con- 
trol and a scowl on his fiattened countenance like 
an evil ogre with mayhem on his one-track mind. 
- Now I know why they put rope around the ring. 
It’s so Take-’Em-All-On’s opponents can’t climb 
out again after they’ve changed their minds. 

The referee, a big man with a broken nose in 
white ducks, enters the ring and announces to the 
crowd that the fight is scheduled for four rounds. 
His emphasis is unmistakably on the word sched- 
uled. 

A skinny, freckle-faced runt of a guy takes his 
place in my corner, my second. He says: “‘ There’s 
nothing to worry about. When Take-’Em-All-On 
hits a guy, he don’t feel it.” 

I am trying to get some comfort out of this piece 
of information when my thoughts are interrupted 
by a bell which sounds like the tolling of doomsday. 
Take-’Em-All-On is off his stool, and coming at me. 
I figure that if I do not get off my stool Take-’Em- 
All-On will drag me off it, so I get up. 

The crowd is yelling like mad. I cannot tell 
whether they’re saying, ‘Yeah, Marine,”’ or ** Dead 
Marine.”’ Then a tremendous avalanche roars past 




















me. It turns out to be Take-’Em-All-On’s fist. In- 
stinctively and desperately I embrace him. 

Our foreheads are locked together and we are gazing 
into each other’s mugs. 

“I’m sure glad to meetcha,”’ a voice says. It’s 
Take-’Em-All-On, his lips barely moving. “‘ Relax, 
Mac — I ain’t gonna hoitcha. Not for a while, any- 
way. I’m an old line Marine, you know.” 

The referee then sticks his nose into our business 
and parts us and pretty soon there is another ava- 
lanche coming in my direction, but which somehow 
manages to miss me. I perceive this time that Take- 
’Em-All-On is not really trying to hit me. He is just 
making out like it. Emboldened, I take a few swings 
at him. One of my gloves glances off his arm. The 
crowd is yelling like mad. I think I hear Fannie’s 
voice. 


, 


E are in another clinch. “You know, I’m 

sure gonna regret it when the time comes 
that I gotta putcha away. I like ya. Imagine having 
the gumption to face the great Take-’Em-All-On! 
You’re a real Marine, all right.” 

I am getting the swing of it. We finish the round 
with a flurry of blows, all of which, of course, are 
of the easy, harmless variety. The crowd, though, 
gives us a thunderous ovation. From the audience, 
I guess, it all looks very devastating and hectic. 

Well, the gong goes off again and Take-’Em-All- 
On and myself are at it again for Round 2. 

“*I have come to a great decision,” says Take- 
’Em-All-On in the course of our first few clinches. 
“IT tink I'll letcha stay the whole four rounds. After 
all, us Marines gotta stick together. I'll make ya 
the sensation of the whole sporting woild. Just tink 

staying a whole match wit Take-’Em-All-On! 
Gee! It’s positively awesome!” 

It takes all my self-control to refrain from kissing 
the big lug. He has made me the happiest mortal 
alive. I am going to hold my own against the great 
Take-’Em-All-On. Fannie is bound to be indelibly 
impressed. Fannie, beautiful, wonderful Fannie, 
will be all mine again. 

With each tremendous swat we pretend to give 
each other, Take-’Em-All-On and myself become 








greater friends. Take-’Em-All-On confides in me that 
he is crazy about a gal in Flat Creek, Ala. “‘I am so 
crazy about the wench that some day I hopes to 
indulge in matrimony wit ’er,”’ he tells me. 

We are now in the last round, only one minute to 
go. One more minute and I will have stayed a whole 
contest with the great Take-’Em-All-On. The crowd, 
appreciative of the incredible historical spectacle 
that is about to conclude before them, is on its feet, 
wild with excitement. 

I am almost beside myself with joy and as I clinch 
with Take-’Em-All-On I confide in him that I too 
am in love and that the reason I am in the ring now 
is because I want to win my Fannie. 

“*Oh, so that’s the way it is,”” says Take-’Em-All- 
On, reflectively. ‘“‘I might have known, I might have 
known.” 

And that’s all I remember of the fight. I have since 
heard from a reliable source that what happened 
was that Take-’Em-All-On caught me with a right 
and, while I was taking off into space, reached out 
and touched me almost gently with his left, as if to 
help me along. 

I am quite willing to believe it because when I 
came to I was lying on a table in the dressing room 
and I don’t remember walking there. 

At first I think I am in heaven because the ex- 
quisite face of Fannie is bending over me, whisper- 
ing, ‘“‘Oh, darling! Oh, darling!” 

Gradually, it comes to me, though, that this is a 
flesh-and-blood Fannie. I realize that I am coming 
to from a conk-out. I am no great hero. I am just 
another victim of the great Take-’Em-All-On, a 
victim with two black eyes. 

I tell Fannie to wait for me, I will be back in a 
moment. Fannie says, ‘‘ Do you think you should try 
to get up so soon, dear?” I say, “‘I’ll be back in a 
minute.’”’ Under my breath I add, ‘“‘There is one 
score I’ve got to settle if it’s the last thing I ever do.” 

I leave the room on legs that seem to want to 
turn into rubber and make my way to Take-’Em- 
All-On’s dressing room. I push the door open. 

He is lying propped up on a table, reading a book 
by Ernest Hemingway. 

He pokes his head out of the book, gives me a 





“Pretty soon there is another avalanche 
of leather mitts coming in my direction”. 
ee. 





slight nod, then sticks his head back into the book 
again. 

“This Oinest Hemingway is pretty good,” he 
says from behind the book. “His style’s not bad, not 
bad. I tink I’ll write a book some day.” 

“And sign it ‘By The Greatest Double-Crosser 
Of All Time,’”’ I say, bitterly. ‘‘What a line you 
fed me! I am all ready to believe you are a real good 
Joe, a prince of a fellow — and then — at the last 
minute — And all that tommyrot about us Marines 
having to stick together!” 


664A ND so we do, so we do,” says Take-’Em-All- 
On, turning another page. “‘ That is why I 
decided to do you the favor.” 

“*Ha!”’ I snorted, feeling my jaw, which is as loose 
as the workings of a watch dropped from a second 
story. 

““You must remember, Mac, you’re a great deal 
younger than the great Take-’Em-All-On,” says 
Take-’Em-All-On laying his book aside. ‘‘I don’t 
suppose dat’s your fault, but dat’s no reason why 
you shouldn’t loin. I know women. I’ve had a string 
of babes all the way from San Diego to Shanghai, 
and while it’s true that my Flat Rock gal is as classy 
as they come, nevertheless it’s equally as true all 
dames is more or less alike. When you’re a hero 
they'll give ya a big tumble and wanta be seen wit- 
cha in public. But when you’ve been knocked down 
dat’s when they become tender and lovin’.”’ 

Against my will, a thought bursts upon me: 
Take-’Em-All-On might be right. 

“Sure, I’m right,” says Take-’Em-All-On, as if 
reading my mind. “‘ You'll find out.” 

Take-’Em-All-On is back to reading his book and 
I leave him. 

Well, Top, that’s about all there is to tell. Except 
that you won’t have to worry about me getting any 
more black eyes stepping into the ring to impress 
Fannie. Take-’Em-All-On was right. Fannie and I 
are engaged, as of early this morning, and we have 
even set a wedding date. 

I hope you'll be able to come, Top. Of course, I 
guess you guessed the best man is going to be Take- 
’Em-All-On — but I’d like you to be an usher. END 





on its Marshall Island target. Its bombs re 

leased, smoke and dust shrouded the atoll 
Suddenly from the smoking blackness below, tiny 
red balls of fire streaked towards the sky from a well 
hidden gun 

The Corsair shuddered as it dropped out of posi 
tion. A hundred yards from the barely discernible 
beach-tip the careening fuselage was swallowed by 
the treacherous surf 

Slowly an oil slick mixed with the green dye of a 
marker and the yellow of a life raft. The pilot's 
comrades circled overhead, radioed his position, and 
as gas ran low, turned homeward 

The man in the life raft was alone. His one salva 
tion was the well organized sea rescue service com 
posed of the Navy's flying boat, the PBY, known 
fondly as the ‘‘Dumbo,” and the swift destroyers 
that ply these waters 

In the past six months, 21 men of the Fourth 
Marine Air Wing, commanded by Marine Brigadier 
General Louis E. Woods, flying with squadrons neu 
tralizing the Jap-held islands of Mille, Jaluit, Wotje 
and Maloelap, have beer rescued. Twenty of their 
comrades, shot down in similar actions, have been 
lost. In other words, more than 50 per cent of the 
men shot down in combat have been rescued, most 
of them to fly again! 

**Dumbos” have landed in perilously rough seas, 
cracking wing tips while effecting rescues and, like 
giant crippled birds, the huge planes have taxied 
miles across the water 

American destroyers have steamed defiantly into 
the range of Japanese shore batteries to pick up 
crash survivors, at times engaging in running battles 


AXion its Marsh Marine-piloted Corsair dived 
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with the enemy to accomplish their mission. 

The vast reaches of open sea that these pilots cross 
to bomb Jap atolls do not seem impressive on a map, 
but they are incredibly long distances for single 
engined planes 

After leaving their own base, the open sea is their 
only haven of safety if shot down since the only 
nearby islands are enemy held. 

Once shot down, there is fear in their hearts. Fear 
of failure to be sighted. Fear of slight injuries becom- 
ing serious and the even greater fear of being dis- 
covered by the enemy. A man without fear is a fool. 

They paddle with all the fury that fear inspires. 
They give thanks to the heavy, tossing sea, threaten- 
ing to engulf them, yet offering protective cover from 
the enemy. In the next breath they curse it because 
it makes them equally invisible to rescuers. 

There is nothing to do now but continue to paddle 
in the direction of home, and wait. 

The length of time they spend in the raft is not 
a matter fate. It may be a few hours, a day, a week, 
all depending on the weather and visibility, but in 


Countless Marine flyers 
have been returned to. 
safety by the “Dumbos” 





21 cases, their vigil was rewarded by first, hearing 
the drone of a plane, or the sight of the creamy wake 
of a destroyer. 

Once aboard the rescue craft the men are cared 
for, given clean, dry clothing and fed. At the same 
time, a laconic radio message, worded thusly, is sent 
out: “Pilot rescued by aircraft (or ship). Returning 
to base.” 

Despite being: shot down and rescued, most of 
these men have again taken up the aerial cudgel 
against the Japs in the Marshalls. Such is the case of 
Marine Captain George Franck, former All-American 
halfback at the University of Minnesota. 


IS head injured in a crash landing, Captain 

Franck floated in his life raft for two and 
one-half hours. He was so close to enemy-held 
Wotje, that ‘“‘he could count every coconut tree on 
the island.” 

He was picked up by a motor whaleboat from a 
Navy destroyer that slugged it out with Jap coastal 
guns. The destroyer moved in after a Navy PBY, 
which landed to effect the rescue, was split in two 
by a fifty-foot swell and its crew of six was sent 
scampering to a life raft. Overhead Captain Franck’s 
comrades, who had raced back to their base to refuel 
and re-arm, joined the fray. They strafed the enemy 
guns while Franck and the PBY crew were picked up. 

Describing his rescue, Captain Franck said, “‘It 
was the best piece of team work I have ever seen.” 

It is not a usual sight to see an Army B-25 pilot 
affectionately kiss the hull of a battered, weather 
beaten Navy ‘‘ Dumbo.” 

First Lieutenant M. B. Watts of Richmond, Cal., 
did just that to the PBY which brought him and his 
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crew members back to Tarawa one day last June. 
Shot down in a bombing run, Lieutenant Watts 
and his crew were picked up at sea by a patrol 
bomber piloted by Navy Lieutenant (jg) Olaf F 
Holm, of La Jolla, Cal. 
Lieutenant Holm landed the giant amphibian be- 
tween two swells and popped 50 rivets in the hull. 


Y POPPING rivets, Lieutenant Holm meant 
that there were that many holes in the hull 
where rivets should have been. In addition, several 
supports were bent as he taxied toward the men on 
the raft and the PBY s arted ‘leaking like a sieve.” 
“Two of the Army men had broken legs and a 
third was badly cut up,” Lieutenant Holm con- 
tinued, ‘‘We had a hard time moving them to our 
ship, but finally managed it by using part of the 
catwalk for a stretcher.” 

““The Army men kept saying, ‘Thank God we’re 
safe,’ but we weren't so optimistic about the outlook. 
My crew kept plugging up the holes with pencils, 
pieces of wood and even their fingers. By the time 
we were ready to take off we had a foot of water in 
the plane.” 

With so heavy a load aboard and the water in the 
hull, Lieutenant Holm decided on a downwind take- 
off, and recalling his surfboard riding days, rode the 
crests of three swells until the heavily laden Navy 
craft was airborne. Tarawa was reached without 
further incident. 

In effecting the rescue of Marine Second Lieu- 
tenant Theodore Wyatt, of Chicago, Ill., another 
triple play was performed. Lieutenant Wyatt, a 
Fourth Marine Air Wing Corsair pilot, was shot 
down less than two miles off one of the Jap held atolls 
he was strafing. 

After hitting the water he managed to get out of 
the cockpit and into his raft. Members of his flight 
sighted him and remained overhead until the 
“Dumbo” appeared. Also nearby was a destroyer, 
but as it neared Lieutenant Wyatt’s raft, Jap coastal 
batteries opened up. The Navy PBY landed, but was 
badly damaged by heavy seas and the nine man 
crew was forced to board two rafts and join Lieu- 
tenant Wyatt in the water. The shore batteries 
switched their fire to the plane and rafts, but a 
motor launch from the destroyer, picked up the men 
without mishap, as Douglas divebombers provided 
a curtain of protective fire. 

A split second rescue saved the life of Marine 
Captain Edwin A. Tucker, of Lancaster, Cal. 


APTAIN TUCKER, member of another, 

Fourth Marine Air Wing Corsair Squadron, 
was shot down into the lagoon of an enemy base in 
the Marshalls. Captain Tucker was unable to inflate 
his life raft and despite frantic efforts watched it 
sink out of sight. He abandoned his plane and was 
kept afloat by his Mae West. Twenty-five minutes 
later he was picked up by the everpresent Navy 
‘‘Dumbo.” 

The rescue was effected without drawing fire from 
Jap gun emplacements fringing the lagoon because 
of continued strafing by Captain Tucker’s squadron 
mates, which kept the enemy gunners well pinned 
down. 

Another thrilling rescue amid a hail of bullets was 
the one of Marine Captain Judson H. Bell, of Bel 
Air, Md., member of one of the first units of the 
Fourth Marine Air Wing to use the Corsair as a 
fighter bomber. Captain Bell was forced into the 
water after his plane was set ablaze by enemy anti- 
aircraft fire. 

For two hours Captain Bell floated in the water, 
supported by his Mae West, his life raft having gone 
down with the plane. A destroyer, dispatched to the 
scene, was kept away by heavy shore battery fire. 
The destroyer lowered a motor whaleboat, which 
made its way, amid a shower of bullets to the captain 
and carried him to safety. 


H's thirteenth strike proved unlucky for Ma- 
rine First Lieutenant Van A. Dempsey. Flying 
cover for a dive bomber, Lieutenant Dempsey’s 
plane was hit by anti-aircraft fire. Unable to fly the 
stricken ship home he pancaked into the ocean. He 
too, was unable to launch his life raft and had to 
rely on his Mae West. After thirty minutes of pad- 
dling in the water, he was picked up by a Navy 
flying boat. 

These are only a scant few of the rescues of fliers 
downed at sea. All of them are victories against the 
ocean and the enemy. Experienced pilots and gun- 
ners have been saved to go on with their mission of 
neutralizing the Jap held Marshall Islands. END 





FIGHTIN’ 


ADMIRAL HALSEY 


Through his own courageous example Admiral 
Halsey gives dash to any outfit he commands 


khaki. His shaggy eyebrows, drooping like 

the mustachios of the villian in a western 
movie, were damp from rain drops of the Philip- 
pine moonsoon. Admiral William Frederick (Bull) 
Halsey, Jr., sat on a throne-like chair on the 
bridge of his flagship, composing a telegram to the 
big boss in Pearl Harbor, Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. 

We were off Luzon and the jade green ramparts 
of that island were disappearing in the tossing 
seas to the stern of the flagship. The planes were 
coming back from the last of the initial strikes 
against Manila, and the lean ships of our task 
force were headed out to sea at top speed, the 
battle wagons and cruisers and destroyers with 
their fantails deep in foam from the force of the 
screws. 

With a frown on his stern, red face, the 
Admiral then wrote one of the damndest dis- 
patches of this or any other naval war. 

The Third Fleet C.O. told Nimitz that the box- 
office receipts at Luzon were 400-odd Japanese 
planes destroyed and 40 sea-going vessels sunk 
for certain with 11 ships probably sunk, and 35 
sea-going ships and two floating drydocks grievi- 
ously damaged. Also, 11 airfields blasted and 
warehouses, hangars, ship repair shops, fuel 
dumps, oil tanks and all manner of other military 
installations hit. All of this havoc followed closely 
on the fleet’s Mindanao raids and raised the 
American tally on Shambo aircraft in the first 
Philippine operations to more than 1,000 and on 
sea-going surface ships to more than 100. Amer- 
ican losses in combat over Luzon were only 10 
pilots and five crewmen. And operational losses 
were very small, particularly considering that 
there was a fierce storm off Luzon during the raids. 


E WORE a baseball cap and wrinkled 


E WOULD like to have a painting of 
Admiral Halsey seated on his high, padded 
chair writing that telegram. It would belong in 
the same gallery with those cape-and-sword pic- 
tures of Nelson and Perry and other naval heroes 
issuing memorable communiques. Only Halsey, 
with his baseball cap and his open collar, looked 
more the fighting leader than any old-time ad- 
miral loaded down with more gold braid than 
three life jackets could keep afloat if the old boy 
fell over the side. 
By his own unconventional and courageous 
example and hatred of red tape and ceremony, 
the Admiral gives a dashing personality to any 
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outfit which he honors by his command. This is 
just as true today when the American Navy is 
sweeping the seas it was back in the days of 1942 
when the sparse fleet was fighting and winning 
those desperate battles of Midway and the Coral 
Sea and when Halsey fetched the B-25’s on a 
carrier for the first Tokyo raid. 

On this flagship, the men were most amazed by 
the excellent physical condition of the grey- 
haired admiral. Halsey plays a fast game of deck 
tennis on the quarter-deck every day when con- 
ditions warrant. Once, he even had a game when 
the Fleet was off Mindanao. And during the game 
a Japanese bomber was shot down very close to 
the flagship without interrupting the contest. 

Once, too, a rain squall soaked the quarterdecks 
during one of Halsey’s deck tennis games. Com- 
mander Carnes Weeks, the admiral’s physician 
who was playing, grabbed- a swab and started 
drying down the deck tennis court. Admiral 
Halsey grabbed a swab, too, and started, vigor- 
ously, to work on the deck. 


URING Japan’s ‘“‘Black September”’ when 
Halsey’s forces were running wild off the 
Philippines (despite Admiral Nobumasa Suet- 
sugu’s statement over Radio Tokyo that the 
battle for the Philippines would be decisive in the 
Pacific war because it would determine whether 
Japan could maintain communications with vital 
resources in the South), the admiral didn’t con- 
fine himself to his flagship. Frequently, he would 
cross while underway by the bos’un chairs to 
destroyers and have conferences with his com- 
manders on other ships of the fleet. One of the 
most vivid pictures we have of Halsey is the sight 
of him crossing on a line with both ships moving 
at a high speed in rough water. At times, during 
the crossing the bos’un chair almost dipped into 
the water. When the big waves would almost 
grab him, Halsey would look down and thumb 
his nose. 
On his staff, Admiral Halsey has what he calls 
“The Dirty Trick Department.” Every day 
they’re supposed to figure out a nasty surprise to 
spring on the Nipponese. 
After the Jap fleet failed to meet the challenge 
at Manila, the admiral commented: ‘‘This is a 
very critical time for those Japs. They don’t seem 
to want to come out and face us. Maybe, we can 
do something to change their minds.” 


Sgt. Frank X. Tolbert 








HONOLULU 


Pacific Liberty Port 
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Honkytonk “recreation centers” with pretty girl attendants flood the games. Marines try to make a full house poker hand with five balls. 
downtown area. Most have rows of pinball machines and other midway Game costs a nickel, pack of cigarets— prize is worth five cents at PX 


When 0900 liberty goes at Pearl Harbor Navy Yord, source of many Beach of Waikiki, famed in song and story, is a boot's idea of Honolulu 
Honolulu liberty hounds, servicemen surge past guards to board truck liberty. The troops seldom see it. Royal Hawaiian Hotel is in backaround 
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ONOLULU is the only liberty port of any consequence for 
H servicemen in the vast Pacific theater of war. To it, some- 
time during his service overseas, comes virtually every sol- 
dier, sailor and Marine participating in the war against Japan. 
Even in peacetime, Honolulu was pretty much a city of car- 
nival, with its Aloha festivities, its confusing polyglot mixture 
of the Orient and the Occident, its gay and picturesque tropical 
setting which has been commercialized to the hilt. 

War has intensified, and cheapened, all this. Now, to most 
servicemen, the city resembles a combination Coney Island and 
somewhat “‘sterilized”” Barbary Coast. The picturesque Honolulu 
still exists, of course, but most GIs on liberty don’t see it. 

Instead, they see the Honolulu of Hotel Street, a narrow, 
mostly tawdry Midway of souvenir shops, pinball machines, 
hula girl picture booths, hole-in-the-wall drinking joints — and 
high prices. Before starting out to make a picture record of Hono- 
lulu as a liberty town, the LEATHERNECK, Pacific Edition, 
editors asked groups of liberty-bound servicemen what they in- 
tended to do with their free time. The answers almost all fell 
into one category — “‘wander the streets, maybe shop a little, 
see what happens.” 

These are the answers of men whose primary motive is one of 
seeking temporary escape from military life — a meal, a drink, 
a few hours of freedom, a chance to see a pretty girl. 

The people of Honolulu as a community, however, have done 
remarkably well in helping servicemen find a good time without 
forcing it upon them. In the face of what amounts to virtual 
confiscation of their community by the men in uniform; outside Window shopping is one way of idling time. Honolulu's Hotel Street, as well 
downtown Honolulu, much of the pre-war Aloha spirit remains. as many side streets, has dozens of “gift shops like this one; all are thriving 
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Hotel Street, shown here, is servicemen's main drag. From noon until about most servicemen start the return trip to check in before liberty is up at 1800. 
1600, downtown Honolulu is a mass of uniformed humanity. At that time, Transportation is inadequate throughout the area and hitchhiking is popular 


Sidewalk malted and hamburger bars do a rush business at noontime. Malteds are usually a quarter, “Ten for one” is Honolulu's Gl-girl ration. Armed 
hamburgers and hot dogs generally cost 15 cents. Regular meals are served at the Army-Navy YMCA with late pass, this Gizmo attempts a pickup 
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Liberty and hothing to do. So it's Ambitious native boys are quick to vigorously ply A nickname of Honolulu is the “Crossroads of the 
just “wait and see what happens” their trade on shoes dusty from travel to town Pacific’; here Marines study a sign affirming it 


Most Marines seldom see the story-book Honolulu. But they contrive to find 
fun in the only important liberty port of the vast Pacific theatre of war 


Cigar-smoking bouncers are common figures in doorways of the Honolulu out overflowing customers. Drinking places are open about three hours a 
bars. Law requires all drinkers to be seated so his normal work is to keep day. Liquor is usually island brands and the prices are always plenty high 
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Paradise Gardens is taxi dance which attracts a few servicemen daily. late passes often take in the evening movie at Waikiki theater. It is a reserved 
Music is by recordings and the hall is dimly lighted. Other servicemen with seat show and Gl's must produce tickets in advance if they want to attend 


At the USO, choice of entertainment varies. Army-Navy Y conducts a A late pass and a date, this GI ond his girl have been shopping for food 
regular schedule of events running from 1000 until movies at 1915 for a home-cooked dinner to be followed by attendance at the evening movie 








T HAS been more than a year since three platoons 
of the amphibious corps Reconnaissance Bat- 
talion captured the outpost atoll of Apamama in 

the southern Gilberts. For security reasons, even 
the barest details of this operation have not been 
revealed before. So, the tingling story of Apamama’s 
conquest is as fresh as tomorrow's newspaper head- 
line. 

Apamama is a cluster of lovely islets coiled around 
a pale green lagoon some 65 miles south of Tarawa. 
A thick growth of coconut palms covers the islets 
except for the glaring white bands of the airstrips. 
The green of the fringing coral reefs mingles with 
the blue and white of the surf as if a careless artist 
had thrown color splotches from the beaches 

Before the Pacific war, the population was around 
1000 pious, handsome, warm-hearted and intelli- 
gent but rather lazy natives. Also, there were eight 
white persons, including two Australian nuns and 
four French or Swiss Catholic priests. 

Apamama, Makin, Tarawa and some of the other 
atolls of the group were occupied by Japanese forces 
soon after Pearl Harbor. Two companies of Im- 
perial Marines under a bantamweight and be- 
monocled Japanese lieutenant colonel landed on 
one of the northernmost islets without opposition 
since the native constabulary had not been permit- 
ted firearms. The Apamamese were put to work on 
fortifications and this was pure torture for them with 
their well-developed aversion for anything resem- 
bling hard work. They were required to bow low 
every time they met a Japanese trooper. The elderly 
and bearded French missionaries, who'd lived on 
the atoll for more than 30 years, were slapped around 
and otherwise mistreated by Shambos 

The Marine invasion of Apamama began in the 
dark morning of November 21, 1943, one day after 
the landings on Tarawa and on Makin. 

The Marines were under command of Captain 
James Logan Jones of Joplin, Mo. Jones is now a 
major and battalion CO. A part of the company 
had been detached to spearhead the Army on Makin. 
Jones is a wiry, soft-spoken man in the best tradition 
of a Marine officer, both personally and profession- 
ally. Were it possible for his battalion's activities 
to be reported more fully and immediately, he would 
be one of the most renowned men in the Corps. 

Capt. Jones’ orders were to proceed to Apamama, 
land in the darkness, and scout out the island, deter- 
mining the strength of the hostile forces, select suit- 
able beaches for the use of occupying American 
troops who were to follow in a few days and to guide 
these troops through the channels. The vessel which 
transported them was “‘to render direct support 
within the limits of her capabilities.” 


CCOMPANYING the Marines were three 
officers from other branches of service and 
10 Army combat engineers 
Lieutenant George Hard was a small, baldish 
Australian who had been detached for service with 
the US Navy. He had lived for many years in the 
South Seas and was well acquainted with the people 
of Apamama. He went along as guide and Gilbertese 
interpreter and he proved vastly popular with the 
Beach Busters 
Lieutenant E. F. (Bing) Crosby, a Navy construc- 
tion battalion officer, went along to make a prelimi- 
mary survey of the Apamamese airfield 
Major Wilson Hunt, a Marine defense battalion 
officer, accompanied the expedition to select gun 
positions on the atoll and to learn the right beaches 
and channels for bringing in a base defense battalion. 
Jones’ Marines were told of the precise details 
of their mission soon after the ship left its berth. 
The craft first made a reconnaissance off Tarawa 
and was fired on by the Betio batteries. As the ship 
neared Apamama, a strong current kept the sveed 
down. 
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APAMAMA 





When time came to land, each man took three 
““K” rations, one “‘D” ration and two fragmentary 
grenades. There were 45 rounds for each carbine, 
48 rounds for the rifle, 260 rounds for the Browning 
automatic rifle, and 2000 rounds for each .30 caliber 
machine gun. 

They went ashore in LCR’s (landing craft, rub- 
ber), most of them equipped with outboard motors. 
The sea was heavy, pouring water over the motors. 
Only three of the motors started. The others had 
to be paddled or towed. 

The boats assembled at about midnight 100 yards 
aft of the ship. A course of magnetic north was 
given. This would bring the boats under normal con- 
ditions to the selected beachhead on Islet “X” 
(Note: Exact code names for these islets cannot be 
designated), despite a strong westerly current. 

However, soon after the start, the little fleet was 
hit by violent rain squalls. In this, two of the craft 
became separated from the others. One motor 
drowned out in the downpour. Two boats started 
towing the others. All hands paddled with a will. 
But they made little headway against the wind and 
current and mighty waves. 


HE squalls moderated after an hour. Two 

missing boats were located. Capt. Jones 
changed the course to 45 degrees magnetic to allow 
for the distance they had drifted to the west. The 
sea was still rough and, still, only two outboard 
motors were in operation. 

At 0330 breakers on the reef were sighted and the 
Marines drew a deep breath of relief. Guide boats, 
under the commands of Lieutenants L. B. Shinn of 
Beech Creek, Ky., and H. C. Minnier of Aristes, 
Pa., were paddled into the beach. The rowing was 
easy now, for the tidal current weakened at 400 
yards out. But the surf boiling over the cruel coral 
was another obstacle. At 0415, the men of the guide 
boats signalled that all was clear and the other boats 
came in with the coral mauling some of them badly. 

It was ascertained that they had landed on Islet 
““Y,"" 1!, miles to the southwest of their objective, 
Islet ‘* X.”” 

However, a beachhead and command post was 
established with Lieutenant (now Captain) Merwin 
H. Silverthorn, Jr., of Washington, D. C., in charge. 
Machine guns were set up and the Army engineers 
were assigned to guard the CP. 

One unit, under Lt. Shinn (and accompanied by 
Lt. Hard), was sent to scout out the northwest por- 
tions of Islet ‘‘ Y”’ while the other, under Lt. Minnier, 
and a third under Lt. Russell Corey of Hawley, Pa., 
went to the southwest. 


The heretofore untold 
story of the amphib’ 
corps reconnaissance 
battalion in Gilberts 


by Sgt. Frank X. Tolbert 


A model operation in miniature 





Shinn’s unit discovered a sea-going Japanese 
barge with a Diesel engine which was fueled and 
ready for operation. The boat was lying in the reef 
passage on the lagoon side between Islet “Y”’ and 
Islet “‘X.”’ 

Directly, after discovering the barge, the Marines 
saw two natives crossing the reef passage near the 
boat. The Marines hit the deck in the bushes. When 
the natives were very close, Lt. Hard stood up and 
called in Gilbertese. 

The natives stared at him,-grinned, and one of 
them replied in English: 

““Why, Mr. Hard. My word! I'm glad to see you. 
But were you wise to come and visit us now? The 
Sapanese are here.’’ Gilbertese pronounce their 
** J's” like “S's” when they speak English, an accent 
which jarred on the ears of English-speaking Nip- 
ponese who disliked being called ‘‘Saps.”’ 

The natives informed the lieutenant that the Jap- 
anese were entrenched stoutly around a radio sta- 
tion on Islet ‘‘Z,’’ which was across the reef passage 
to the northeast of Islet ‘“*X."" The Apamama men 
said that the Japanese had pillboxes stopped by head 
coconut logs facing the reef passage, and similar 
fortifications on the seaward and lagoon sides and 
to their rear. They were equipped with heavy and 
light machine guns, mortars, rifles, grenades and 
enough ammunition for many days’ fighting. Ac- 
cording to the natives, the Japanese were fewer than 
the invaders. But they were in a very strong de- 
fensive position to be taken by infantry alone. 

The unit returned to the CP and made a report 
to Capt. Jones. The entire outfit moved across the 
reef passage on the surf side to the original objective, 
Islet ‘“‘X,"' and a second beachhead and CP was 
established. The unit under Corey then set out on 
the double for the Japanese barge. When about 150 
vards from the boat, a Japanese patrol was seen near 
the boat. PFC Homer Powers, a powerfully-built 
Browning automatic rifleman from Fredonia, Kan., 
killed one of the Nippers, shooting offhand. The 
others fled into a nearby coconut grove. 


T. COREY had his boys partially field strip the 

enemy barge. Unless they had a lot of spare 

parts and were superlative mechanics, the Nippers’ 
escape route was now cut off. 

Back at the CP, two natives had returned with 
another report. The Japanese had gathered up their 
machine guns and other weapons and had moved 
across the reef passage to Islet ‘‘X,"’ seemingly in- 
tending to leave the atoll in their barge on the next 
high tide. They passed the Catholic mission at a 
lope and they'd reached Kabangake village, when, 
apparently, they got word from a patrol that 
Marines were on the atoll and had found the boat. 
The little men did an about face, and still at the 
lope, headed back to Islet ‘*Z’’ and their fortifica 
tions around the radio station. 

The Americans then started a reconnaissance in 
force across Islet ‘““X.’’ They ran into numerous 
natives leaving the villages and heading for the 
brush. Yet the Gilbertese did not seem particularly 
terrified, the men striding along nonchalantly and 
the women, most of them carrying naked young- 
sters, walking with high-bosomed pride. These good 
people seemed delighted to see the Marines, and 
they confirmed the information about the Japanese 
force on Islet “‘Z.” 

There was a thin sandspit protruding to the north- 
east out into the lagoon from Islet ‘“*X."" This spit 
commanded a view of the Japanese fortifications, 
said the Apamamese. Jones crossed to the spit with 
all the company. Three Japs arose from hiding 
places on the spit and one was killed at about 200 
yards by a Marine rifleman. The company then 
came under light machine gun fire and the other 
two Nippers escaped, crossing over to Islet ‘Z.” 

It was only an hour until one of those drama‘, 
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Gilbertese sunsets. The tide was coming in. Jones 
decided his men were in an unfavorable position, 
so he broke off the fire fight and returned to Islet 
“X.”” He stopped by the mission near Kabangake 
Village and talked with the four Catholic priests 
and the two Australian nuns. The captain’s inter- 
view with the missionaries was very informative. 
It was after dark when the Marines got back to the 
command post. 

The men were in pretty bad physical condition 
by now. The ordeal en route and the nightmarish 
voyage in the rubber boats had given them a poor 
start for the operation. None of them had slept 
in more than two days. So they rested by turns 
until 2030, when radio contact was established with 
their vessel. A motor launch from the ship and 
some of the rubber boats came in through the boiling 
black water with supplies for 15 days. 

The men tried to rest some more, but, between 
0100 and 0300 blinker lights were seen out at sea. 
Apparently, a Japanese submarine was trying to 
contact the Apamamese garrison. 

There were no attacks during the night and the 
boys got some rest. With the morning, Jones located 
a native pilot named George who was capable of 
steering the ships through the channels when the 
occupying troops should arrive. The captain pon- 
dered his situation. By disabling and guarding 
the boat he had the Nipponese cut off from escape. 
But he did not have the heavy weapons necessary 
to dislodge them from their strong position along the 
reef passage on Islet ‘“‘ X.’’ Mortars would be needed 
to get troops across the exposed reef and on the 
flanks of the Japanese fortifications. To try to get 
behind the Japanese by landing in the rubber boats 
behind the Shambos on their islet would be inviting 
disaster for the enemy would be expecting something 
like this and they had a motor truck which could 
transport men quickly to meet any point of attack. 
Besides, the LCR’s were in bad shape from their 
passage over the reefs. 

At breakfast, the men had their first hot meal 
since leaving their ship. Then Maj. Hunt, the ebul- 
lient Lt. Crosby, and the native pilot, George, with 
Corey's unit as a guard, set out on a reconnaissance 
to survey channels and beaches at the southern end 
of the atoll. They returned with a lot of helpful 
information and some supplies obtained from na- 
tives. 

Gunnery Sergeant (now Lieutenant) Charles E. 
Patrick of Salyersville, Ky., led a small patrol to 
ascertain if it might be possible to cross along the 
reef on the seaward side of the Japanese and thus 
outflank the enemy’s position. One man was wound- 
ed during a contact with a Japanese patrol, and the 
Nippers fled into the brush. Patrick returned with 
the report that the crossing might be made but it 
would entail some casualties. 

Plans were made for an attack in force and ar- 
rangements were made with the battered but gallant 
ship to bomb the Nipponese at 0800 the following 
morning. The Recons were filled with a great 
admiration for the ship’s commander and all of his 
crew. Their ship was grievously wounded but they 
were carrying on their orders of supporting the land 
operation. 

At 0330, on the morning of the third day ashore, 
the units moved up to positions just across the reef 
passage, and about 150 yards, from the Japanese. 
Lt. Silverthorn, the 10 Army men, Lt. Crosby and 
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Lt. Hard were left to guard the beachhead. Corey 
set up the machine guns directly opposite the center 
of the Japanese lines. This was to provide a base 
of fire from which the others could hit the flanks. 

The ship started off the fireworks by opening up 
with six-inch salvos from 4000 yards into the enemy 
positions. The Marines also started shooting and 
the Japanese replied with remarkably intense ma- 
chine gun fire. The vessel fired 70 rounds with fair 
accuracy, but evidently the shelling wasn’t inflicting 
many casualties on the Nipponese, for their fire con- 
tinued unabated. Capt. Jones radioed a request 
that the firing stop. 

Meanwhile, the fire fight across the reef passage 
rose in fury. From 0800 until 1530, the heavy firing 
never ceased. Like most Japanese gunners shooting 
from entrenchments, the Shambos’ machine gun 
fire was higher than it should have been. As long 
as the Marjnes kept prone they, were comparatively 
safe. PFC William D. Miller, a husky BAR man, 
was wounded by machine gun fire while in an ex- 
posed position. Pvt. Bert E. Zumberge attempted 
to reach his wounded friend but was shot twice in 
the upper left arm while administering first aid. 
Pharmacist Mates Second Class Morris C. Fell and 
James E. Fields exposed themselves to fire several 
times trying to haul Miller to safety. Miller was hit 
again and died before his body could be recovered. 

The superstructures of numerous American ships 
appeared on the horizon, so Capt. Jones decided to 
break off the fire fight for a while until some mortars 
arrived. The convoy approached the entrance to 
the lagoon and it was seen to include numerous 
men-of-war, transports and two hospital ships. 

Jones decided that he would go out in the little 
motor launch for a conference with the commanding 
officer of the occupying troops. He set out across 
the lagoon with Maj. Hunt, Lt. Crosby, George, the 
native pilot, and Sergeant Daniel J. Bento of 
Stoughton, Mass., aboard. Maj. Hunt, being the 
only Annapolis man in the crowd, was appointed 
coxswain. 


HEN they reached the entrance to the la- 

goon and were about a mile from the ships, 
a strange thing happened. The entire convoy sud- 
denly got underway and went over the horizon. 
Apparently, they’d gotten a lot of submarine con- 
tacts and were taking no chances on being attacked 
while off the atoll. 

So, the men in the launch were left alone. And 
off to their right about 700 yards, appeared the 
‘“‘feather’’ of a submarine periscope. 

““Submarine!”’ yelled Maj. Hunt. 

‘‘And, undoubtedly a Japanese, too,’’ said the 
Marine Officer. 

*‘What do the Americans discuss, Mr. Hard?” 
said George, in Gilbertese, to the interpreter. 

** Yonder in an underwater craft is a group of the 
Japanese,”’ explained the Australian. 

‘“My word! Under the water. A proper place 
for the monkey people.” 

The submarine didn’t molest the men in the tiny 
boat. So they turned around and headed back for 
Islet ‘‘ xX,” arriving back at the beachhead at about 
1800. 

A destroyer had appeared on the other side of the 
atoll and had sent an officer ashore. The destroyer 
had agreed to shell the Japanese positions on the 
following morning. But early on the morning of the 
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fourth day, the Marines began to get some strange 
reports from the natives. 

“The Saps are all dead,” reported one tall, 
English-speaking Apamamese boy. And, then puff- 
ing the cigaret that Lt. Hard gave him, the boy went 
on to tell how the Japanese commanding officer had 
made a long speech to his men, waving his Samurai 
saber and brandishing a pistol. 

“We shall kill all of the American devils!” howled 
the Japanese leader. 

Then the officer's pistol exploded, apparently 
accidentally, and he received a fatal wound in the 
belly. By late afternoon of the third day of the Ma- 
rine landing, all of the Nipponese who hadn't been 
killed by shellfire, machine gun fire or rifle fire, 
committed suicide in a mass ceremony. 

More natives came in to verify this report. Lt. 
Corey’s unit crossed the reef passage. They found 
one of those messy scenes which you see on almost 
every island operation of the war. The Japanese 
had dug themselves graves, laid down in them and 
killed themselves with pistols. Most of them had 
neat, round bullet holes in the throat, just below 
the jaw. 

The Marines started burying their enemies. This 
mass suicide was a puzzling thing to the boys. The 
Japanese had plenty of ammunition left. Each man 
still had from 10 to 40 grenades. They could have 
sold their lives for a high price in American lives. 
Yet they elected to slay themselves without offer- 
ing further resistance. 

Out of the coconut groves, with their graceful, 
barefooted strides, came some young and curious 
Apamamese — athletic-looking, wide-eyed boys and 
well-formed girls with bare breasts and flowers in 
their straight, waist-length hair and grass skirts or 
sail cloth knotted around their tan hips. Apama- 
mese do not like to work. But these youngsters 
started helping on the burial detail with a will. 
They sang hymns in English, and the hymns made 
the Recons a little homesick. But they didn’t feel 
so badly, soon, around the friendly Apamamese. 

All over the atoll, the people were leaving their 
hiding places and singing hymns and returning to 
their thatch-roofed fales. And soon cooking fires 
were lighted behind the fales in the red evening 
dusk. 

The trade winds blew in coolly. Girls were sing- 
ing “Brighten the Corner Where You Are” with 
their missionary school British accent. 

Apamama — The Atoll of the Moon — had been 
liberated END 
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off to their right about 700 yards, oppearéd 
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Shree ™ Before school was out the two Marines were 
to bag 19 Japs for certain plus some probables 
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by Sgt. Frank XC Tolbert 


URING the first days of the fighting on this 
D island, two Marines named Charley Smith 

and Al Shirlev made an unofficial expedition 
to the front lines. The result of this trip was one of 
those hilaridus and almost unbelievable episodes 
that happen occasionally against the somber back 
drop of the Pacific War 

Al Private First Class Albert H. Shirley of Los 
Angeles is a giant blond youth who never had 
been in combat before the Tinian operation, and he 
had a scientist's curiosity about how he would 
react under fire 

Smitty Platoon Sergeant Charles H. Smith 
is one of the most-decorated enlisted men in the 
Corps 

Their outfit was guarding the Fifth Amphibious 
Corps command post the first week at Tinian. One 
morning, as they were going off watch, Al said 

‘I wish that I could get up there where all the 
shooting is. I'd sure like to know how scared I'll 
be and how I'll perform when the bullets start flying 
around me.” 

Smith said 

Hell, let's go. We're tt doing anything right 
now, anyway. I'll hold school for you.” 

Al got his Browning automatic rifle and 260 
rounds of ammunition. Smitty got his M-1 and 64 
rounds. They started along an orange-colored road 
through shell-pocked canefields and swamps toward 
the front, about five miles away 

‘We'll sure hold school, big boy,”’ 


Smitty was a good prophet 


said Smitty 


EFORE school was out, the two Marines were 
to kill 19 Nipponese for certain and a number 
of probables. They were to knock out a heavy ma 
its crew. They were to steal water 
melons under the muzzles of Japanese guns and vol 
unteer for interesting details such as a scouting trip 
on a bullet-raked ridge and a few hours of *‘disarm 
ing’ land mines for a tank outfit. But that's getting 
ahead of a magmificent story 
Al is six feet, four inches tall and weighs around 
190 pounds, even when the rations are lean. He car 
ries a BAR as lightly as if it were an air rifle. He 
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‘Smitty is my pattern,” said Al 

Smitty sets a hard pattern 

Since December, 1941, his life has read almost 
like a history of the Pacific War 

Smith was aboard a battleship in Pearl Harbor 
when the Japanese planes attacked. His pretty wife 
was at Pearl Harbor, too. She was killed on Ford 
Island by a strafing enemy plane 

Early in 1942, Smith was transferred to Colonel 
Carlson's Raiders. He was on the submarine-born« 
Makin Island raid, on the famous march that Carl 
son's men made through enemy territory on Guadal 
canal, on the New Georgia, Gilberts, Marshalls and 
Mariannas operations. He has won the Purple Heart 
four times and his sergeant major says that he really 
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rates*a fifth **Heart.’’ He has the Navy Cross and 
the Silver Star and a record book full of citations 
He's studying Chinese now. Smitty's commanding 
officer, Major James Logan Jones, says that the 
platoon sergeant is not only a model Marine 
he’s an inspired one 

Al and Smitty had been acquaintances when they 
were stationed briefly at Camp Elliott. Al had mar- 
ried a girl Marine while he was there. So, they 
talked about San Diego as they walked along the 
orange-colored road. And, for a little while, they for 
got that they were about to conduct a scientific 
experiment 


T WAS hot and sticky that morning. The mon- 

soon was on in this wretched climate. The 
boys were glad when an ammunition truck stopped 
and fetched them up to the front. At the time, the 
front extended across the breadth of the island, 
from Tinian town through the edge of the airfield 
which is directly across the channel from Saipan's 
Aslito airport 

Navy dive bombers and Army fighters were blast- 
ing Japanese positions. A heavy artillery barrage 
was being laid into enemy lines. The Japanese were 
replying constantly with mortars and machine guns 

The boys stood on a low ridge and watched all of 
this 

‘Can I go down there and start shooting, Smitty?” 
said Shirley to his tutor 

Take it easy, big boy. You haven't seen nothing 
yet. Don't shoot until you see something to shoot 
at. Anyway, I want you to take a long look around 
first.” 

They fell in with some infantrymen who were 
moving slowly in on the airfield. The Japanese were 
retreating back into the canefields and marshes 

A loping Nipponese was sky-lined, briefly, on a 
ridge. Al fired 15 rounds, offhand.+The Japanese 
tumbled and fell out of sight 

‘**What in the hooting-nanny-hoot!” said Sergeant 
Smith. ** You use 15 rounds and, maybe, you didn’t 
even kill that Skivvy. Your wife is home in San 
Diego buying bonds and you're out here wasting 
ammunition.” 

“I'm sorry,”” said Al, and he swallowed twice 
And then he added: **Am I doing all right, other 
wise?”’ 

“OK. Just keep walking at them. I never was one 
of those creeping and crawling and snooping ard 
peeping guys.” 

They fell in with a tank outfit 

‘“Who're you fellows?” asked a heutenant colonel. 
‘I don't seem to place you.”’ 

“Oh, we're scouts,” said Smitty 

‘Have some chow,” said the colonel. And he 
offered them some C ration from one of the tanks 

A land mine had just exploded under one of the 
tanks 

“We're in a minefield,”’ said the colonel. “I want 
some volunteers to move out ahead of us and look 
for mines and disarm them.” 

Smitty whispered to Al: “This is a good chance 
for you to get some snapping in.” 

Aloud, Smith said: ** We'll go, sir.” 


O, AL and Smitty went out about 200 yards 

ahead of the tanks, like two young bird dogs. 
searching for the mines and taking the tops off the 
explosives and cutting the wires to render them 
harmless. When the bolts on the mines were rusty 
this chore was doubly dangerous. Together, Al and 
Smitty disarmed six mines, sometimes with mortars 
and sniper bullets dropping around them. 

When they'd got through the minefield, the colo- 
nel got a report that the Japanese were strongly en- 
trenched just over a ridge. He asked for volunteers 
to walk behind a tank with a field telephone, ob- 
serve Japanese positions and make a report 

There was a silence for a few moments after the 
colonel spoke. 

“We'll go, sir,” said Smitty. And then he whis- 
pered to Al: ‘‘You're sure lucky to get all of this 
snapping in.” 

‘I know I'm lucky,” said Al, humbly. 

The tank crawled up the ridge with the two boys 
crouched behind. As soon as the tank was on top 
of the ridge, it started drawing heavy machine gun 
and rifle fire from the enemy 

The tank moved about 35 yards from the ridge. 


A Japanese rifleman arose from the cane a few yards 
away with his rifle at his shoulder. Before he could 
fire, Shirley killed him with a two-round burst. 
Again he shot offhand. He fired at another, but 
missed 

**Am I doing all right?"’ said Al. 

“OK.” said Smitty. ‘You'll do to take along.” 

Then the tank opened fire with its cannon and 
machine guns and started backing over the ridge. 

Smitty made a report to the colonel. By this time 
it was noon, and they had some more C ration. 
While they'd been on the reconnaissance mission 
behind the tank, they'd noticed a watermelon patch 
just over the ridge the small, round watermelons 
which grow all over the Mariannas. 

**Some of those melons would sure go good with 
this C ration,"’ said Al. **And I could get some more 
snapping by getting them.” 

**Go ahead,” said his teacher. ‘‘But keep moving 
fast. And don’t stop to plug any of those melons to 
see if they're ripe.” 


HE tall boy galloped over the ridge and re- 

turned in a few minutes with four melons. 
He didn't draw any fire, so some of the tankmen 
went for more. 

The melons were red-meated and ripe and very 
good. 

At about 1400 the colonel started roaring orders. 
And all of the tanks streamed over the ridge firing 
all guns. Smitty and Al walked by the same tank 
with which they’d gone on the reconnaissance. 
Shielded by the tank, they got within about 25 
yards of a Japanese machine gun position. The 
Nipponese, 13 of them, had just moved a heavy 
Lewis-type machine gun up to a little rise near the 
road. They hadn't had time to dig in. They were 
busy firing at the road. They saw the tank but not 
the two Marine riflemen behind it. The tank was 
concentrating its fire on targets up ahead. 

The tank stopped a moment. Smitty and Shirley 
stuck their weapons around the sides of the tank 
and fired at the machine gunners. Then, with Al 
covering with the BAR, Smitty stepped from be- 
hind the tank and heaved a grenade. It landed right 
on the sweet spot. When the smoke cleared, all of 
the 13 Japanese were slumped around the gun. But 
Al poured a clip into them just for good measure. 
Sniper bullets kicked up dust around the boys’ heels. 
Four Japanese arose like flushed quail from the cane- 
field across the road and started running. Shirley 
killed all of them with about four bursts to the man. 

‘**I know four to the man is too many,” he apolo- 
gized. 

“It’s OK,” said Smitty. “Just keep pumping. 
You're improving a lot.” 

They walked around some bushes, and almost ran 
into a husky little Japanese officer. He was lying 
prone on the ground, but he was very much alive. 
For a few seconds, Al, who was in the lead, looked 
the Japanese squarely in the eye. The officer was 
reaching for his pistol. Shirley put three rounds in 
him and the force of the bullets raised the Nippon- 
ese to his knees and his helmet flew 15 feet in the air. 


MITTY and his pupil followed the tanks for 

another 300 yards and nothing much happened 
except that some Japanese civilians and some na- 
tives were flushed out of caves. 

Smitty said: ‘I hate to interrupt your schooling, 
big boy. But I think we’d better go back. They're 
probably wondering what in the devil has become 
of us.” 

So they went back. On the way they picked up 
the Japanese machine gun they’d knocked out. 
They gathered some more watermelons. They 
hitched rides, first on a tank and then on a truck. 
They ate watermelons as they rode along. 

They came into camp carrying the machine gun. 
Smitty spoke to the first sergeant, with Shirley 
standing in the background wearing a worried look. 

“Sergeant Smith and PFC Shirley reporting in 
from the front lines,” said Smitty. 

They got off with only a few days extra police 
duty. And Shirley said it was worth the EPD just 
to satisfy his curiosity about how he would react 
under fire. 

“I believe I’ll be all right,.”” he said, ‘‘after I get 
some more experience.” ero 
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From the 
shores of b , 
Eniwetok, Borgen — Saipan, 


Comes PFC McGloon - 


To the ‘back home 


McGloon is pretty happy, 
Sort of like an uncaged bird. 

He deems to be his mission 
Giving folks back home the word. 




















McGloon first hurries into 

A bar — drinks bourbon neat. 
And shortly gives the scoop on 
The whereabouts of the fleet. 




















He still feels very thirsty 

And swills a beer or two, 
Meanwhile describing briefly 
Some weapons strictly new. 









































nrine quite amazing 
cGloon swore 

no o 

Yet this is how a PPC — 
Gave Tokyo the word. 


By this time our young hero 
Is really in the throes 

Of sounding off in detail 

On everything he knows: 


Effectiveness of Shambos 

On Guam and Peleliu, 

The straight dope on the data 
Collected by G-2. 


Prepared ond published ot the request of interested division, 


Headaquorters, U. S. Marine Corps 

















And so I'm movin’ up the beach, 
There's plenty booby traps. 
And now,’ McGloon roars, “‘here is how 
I killed a hunnert Japs'”’ 
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It’s true, in the Pacific : Two years across is apt to give 

One dines with rats and moles. Most any guy girl-fever 

But back at home one shouldn't drink But babes back home are seldom snowed 
From things like goldfish bowls. By an over-eager beaver 




















Our PFC is going swell. He’s giving her the scooperoo We'd lick the Shambos very soon 
He’s found a gal who listens well. On what the Generals ought to do. : With strategy by J. McGloon. 
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He shows her how he hits the beach He’s passed his climax, clearly shown - Just then he hears his C.O. speak: 
And wipes out every Jap in reach. McGloon could win the war alone. a ‘Son, I'll let you ship back-next week.” 
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Should | Keep My Assets Liquid ? 


By all means; but, of course, you can't 
have your asset and drink it, too. And 
watch out for the joints that charg 
champagne prices for vintage varnish 
remover cut with water or something 
worse. You can't trade in your hang 
overs for payments on the things you 
are going to want after the war. 


Is lvory a Good Investment ? 


The return is terrific for the **House.”’ 
Even if the cubes are honest, the “‘pros”’ 
can make them do tricks. Dice provide 
the fastest known method for separat 
ing the sucker from the dough that 
will come in mighty handy when the 
discharge papers are passed around 


HOW TO HATCH 
A NEST EG 


Can | Make Deposits in Clip Joints ? 


It’s encouraged by hostesses who have 
an unlimited capacity for set-ups of 
colored water, for which you are billed 
plenty. While such deposits are very 
simple to make. you will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to make withdrawals. 
The only return you get for this invest- 
ment is one Mickey Finn (large). 





Does a Smart Operator Take Risks ? 


Not foolish risks. The soldier who gets 
mixed up with “Allotment Annie” and 
her kind risks paying off for the rest of 
his life. She’s cold-blooded and when 
she puts the finger on a GI she lays her 
evidence on the line. Of all the jams a 
Joe can get into, this is the most per- 
manent. 





Can | Transfer My Cash During Off- 
Duty Hours ? 


Certainly, but make sure your remit- 
tance is to the right party. The less 
cash you have in your pocket the less 
chance there'll be of getting into trou- 
ble, physically and financially. The 
smart guys who are transferring a good 
slice of their pay into savings now will 
have cash to spend for really worth- 
while things after the war. 
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ls There Any Profit in Souvenirs ? 


Plenty for the knick-knack merchants. 
In a certain foreign area an item manu- 
factured on a production line basis be- 
came a favorite with troops. One store 
alone sold 400 a month to soldiers at 
prices ranging from $6.50 to $150. All 
the dough that goes into such junk 
could buy a lot of useful articles GI's 
are going to want when they get home. 


*,red and published at the request of interested division, Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
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geant walked up to the amphibious tractor 

and shook the driver awake. ‘‘We want to go 
back to the beach to pick up our packs,” said Second 
Lieutenant Arthur Sisler. “If you're going back 
that way soon we'd like a ride.” 

“Hop in,” said the Army PFC. ‘‘We’ll be shov- 
ing off in a minute. On the way we’re going to 
knock out a machine gun nest in those houses at 
the end of the street, then circle out into the marshes 
and pick up some wounded.” 

He pointed to an open sector of marshland that 
until this morning’s naval air strike had been the 
front lines 

“You'll want to go along?” 

‘Hell, yes,"’ said the Marine lieutenant. His com- 
panion, Sergeant Floyd DeMill, nodded tiredly. 

Almost continually since the landing on the Phil- 
ippine island the day before, hidden Nips had been 
putting out considerable machine gun-fire from four 
clapboard structures at the south end of the one- 
street village of Pawing. For the lieutenant’s money 
that was the Army’s concern. He and the sergeant 
had just been relieved after a 30-hour stretch on the 

- front lines. But when the PFC put it that way, well, 
Sisler and DeMill were Marines. 


r I SHE Marine lieutenant and the Marine ser- 


HE lieutenant and his sergeant were part of a 

group of 27 Marines who had gone in with 
two Army divisions on ‘‘A’’ day to secure liaison 
between ground forces and supporting carrier planes. 
The morning's strike had been directed from the 
ground by Lieutenant Sisler. Fourteen hundred Jap 
infantrymen who had been holding up the American 
advance in this sector had been ground into bull- 
dozer fodder, curing an epidemic of banzai attacks 
that had been issuing from a swampy coconut grove 
since the night before. 

The tractor moved down the street, its machine 
guns blazing at the offending houses. But there was 
no answering fire. The soldiers decided to leave in- 
vestigation of the premises to following patrols and 
shoved off. Well silhouetted on the elevated high- 
way and broadcasting its advance with a clanking 
roar the amphtrack unexpectedly ran into enemy fire 
almost immediately. It came from sharpshooters 
dug in thickly along both embankments of the road, 
and from the marshes to the right. Manning the 
starboard machine gun forward Lieutenant Sisler 
could see the Japs crouched directly under the 
muzzle. The Nips were served up to his hungry .50 
caliber slugs as if on a treadmill. He just squeezed 
the trigger and watched his victims bounce and fly 
under the murderous impact of his bursts. 

There was no way of telling, at first, how many 
Japs had infiltrated back into the torn-up swamps 
after the planes had finished their work. So they 
kept going Eight hundred yards out from the 
village there was a rending blast and the tractor 
stopped. The jar knocked everyone to the amphib’s 
deck. Lieutenant Sisler came out of his brief daze 
sitting upright, the heavy machine gun he had been 
firing lying between his spraddled legs. He remem- 
bered hanging on to the grips as he went down, 
and wondered how he had escaped getting his legs 
smashed. But no one had been hurt 

HE body of a Japanese officer lay beside the 
broken right tread. Apparently he had been 
killed by the blast from his own mine. 

Getting to his feet the lieutenant thought of all 
those Tokyo grenades waiting out there for the 


There was going to be some 
trouble on the beach. Would 
the Marines want to come? 


stranded crew. Bullets rattled against the amphib’s 
armored sides like rain on the roof, and whistled 
overhead. By the sound of the fire he knew these 
Japs were using old American Springfields and Brit- 
ish Enfields captured from the old Philippine 
garrisons. 

To the soldiers, most of whom were medics 
and knew nothing about machine guns, the situa- 
tion looked hopeless. There was a scramble over the 
side in a rush for the nearest cover which was the 
portside ditch. It seemed just as hopeless to the 
lieutenant, but he knew the amphib’s machine guns 
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by Sgt. John Conner 





would stand a better chance of holding off charging 
Nips than any roadside rifle pit could. He looked 
around the amphib’s interior and discovered that 
besides himself there was Sergeant DeMill and a 
tiny Army private in there with him. The five-foot 
soldier was carefully placing one ammunition case 
on top of the other so that he could get his carbine 
pointed over the'side. DeMill was reaching for his 
carbine. Lieutenant Sisler postponed setting up the 
machine guns and reached for his Tommy gun. 

The three were certain the fight would be over 
any minute. A short charge by the hundreds of Japs 
out there would do it. Sergeant DeMill felt as scared 
as he had on qualification day last April in Dago, 
when he had shot a 307 for expert. But he remem- 
bered what he had been told: Line the target up, 
hold your breath and squee-e-e-eeze. His first Jap, 
kneeling up in his hasty fortification, fell back into 
the roadside stream. Another, kneeling beside him, 
followed suit. 


HE sergeant lowered his carbine for a better 

look around. Further out in the swamp, 
leaning against a tree apparently engrossed in the 
fate of the amphtrack, a begoggled Jap stood stock 
still. DeMill sighted in and squeezed off. He 
couldn't be certain because the recoiling carbine 
had blocked his vision momentarily, but he thought 
he saw the Jap clutch at his throat before he splashed 


4 "He woseforming an order .in his mind when 
SEPSUt yf the corner’ of his eye he glimpsed 
ads reaching over. the *gunwale behind him 


into the water and disappeared. Just to. the right 
stood another spectator who apparently wasn’t 
learning anything from the fire fight. The sergeant 
hit him in the right eye. 

‘‘Okay,”’ said Lieutenant Sisler. ‘‘Let’s get these 
machine guns going. The starboard .50 first.” 

When the chips are down and battle’s wheel of 
fortune spins you into a death trap like this you 
think fast. You see everything. Things that take 
seconds to happen may take hours to describe later. 
The lieutenant’s eyes worked like a camera; no Jap 
could escape them if he showed himself for an in- 
stant. Three Nips rose in unison and leveled their 
rifles. Coming up out of the weeds like one man they 
reminded the officer of performers fading into a 
motion picture scene. His .50 splattered them back 
into the soupy goo before they had a chance to 
chorus a volley. 

Sisler studied the reeds along the roadside stream. 
The tugging at the half-floating Jap bodies and the 
lean of the reeds indicated a strong current. Yet 
he noted that a patch of greenery rested perfectly 
still on top of the water. Looking out at him from 
under the camouflage were a pair of black eyes. 
They held his for a moment like a snake’s, then he 
felt the gun vibrate as if someone else had pulled 
the trigger. The apparition disappeared in a reddish 
churning of the water. 

Lieutenant Sisler looked at Sergeant DeMill and 
noticed he was using his carbine instead of the other 
starboard machine:gun He was forming an order 
in his mind when out of the corner of his eye he 
glimpsed hands reaching over the gunwale behind 
him. His blood ran cold. Japs! The officer jumped 
away from the .50, reached back with one hand for 
his Tommy gun on the hood and pointed it at the 
His finger was on the trigger when the 


gunwale. 
It was helmetless, 


first head came over the side. 
and blond. 


HE soldiers were coming back to help de 

fend the amphib. It developed that the two 
.30 caliber machine guns amidships had gone out of 
commission. The one gunner among the soldiers 
started shooting with the port .50, covering a native 
shack about 250 yards down the road. Heavy Jap 
rifle fire had been coming from the house since the 
amphtrack was hit. 

Lieutenant Sisler turned to the swamp again. 
It had been nearly three hours. Only one machine 
gun was still firing and that was hot enough to go 
yut any minute, when the Army came to the rescue. 
A heavy machine gun set up back near the village 
set up a screen of fire between the amphtrack. 
In a few minutes another amphibious tractor came 
up and lowered its ramp. Crouching low and carry- 
ing their weapons the dozen soldiers and two 
Marines got aboard and were carried off the battle- 
field. 

The following morning, while Lieutenant Sisler 
was bringing another strike to bear against the main 
Jap force, the Army moved out and with bazookas 
captured the now Japanese-manned amphtrack 
and the Japs. The Nips had been using it to fire on 
the battalion CP in Pawing. The second plane 
assault killed 800 Japanese in a tough reverse-slope 
position. That brought the number of the enemy 
killed through the lieutenant’s direction to 2200 
Amazed Army mop-up squads counted 205 bodies in 
the swamp where the lieutenant, the sergeant and 
the diminutive Army private had defended them- 
selves so furiously END 
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NE of the rarest characters ever to jockey a 
Corsair through the Pacific skies is a chap 
named Murderous Manny Segal. He was car- 
ried on the roster of the Fighting Falcon squadron 
as First Lieutenant Harold E. Segal, late of the Park 
Central Hotel, New York City 
Manny is of Jewish and Scotch ancestry. That, he 
says, is one for the books. So was he. On slightest 
provocation, he would lapse into a Lapidus accent 
It was strictly from hunger but it helped stave off 
that 1,000-yard stare. Modestly, Manny insisted he 
was no heavyweight in brain business. He also let it 
be known that H. Edward Segal was essentially a 
gentleman of leisure a beachcomber at heart 
Manny Segal, the fighter pilot, won two Distin 
guished Flying Crosses, one Air Medal. He has done 
away, in a most unpleasant fashion, with 12 Japa 
nese aircraft. Merely luck, he says 
The story begins back in Boston where Manny 
attended old P. S. 125. His best marks came for 
looking out the window. Also he learned to draw 
and to pronounce “‘cah”’ like the natives 
As a high school student, Manny recalls winning 
the 185-pound boxing crown for Long Island. Me 
for the Garden, he thought. So he industriously 


signed his parents’ names to a Golden Gloves entry 


People wondered what kept Murderous Manny Segal, the Killer, 


Simon-pure Segal got his fanny knocked off in his 
first bout by a colored boy named Tibbs. Next, he 
took up pole-vaulting. After clearing the bar at 
11% feet, Manny figured on being the new Cornelius 
Warmerdam and priced train tickets to Southern 
Cal. In the meantime, his burning yen to make like 
Michaelangelo grew with the years 


HEN the war came, a citizen labored vigor- 
ously in the toy department at Macy’s. He 
was the main attraction for hundreds of gorgeous 
blondes and redheads who worked or shopped there 
Rigged out in fancy silk tights, his brawny chest 
braving the drafts, a certain Manny Segal hammered 
away at a punching bag. What's more, he gleefully 
recalls, he took money for it 
Soon after, Seaman Second Segal reported for 
duty at Floyd Bennett field with two ambitions 
to be a fighter pilot and a Marine Captain. In the 
months that followed, weary instructors gave up 
trying to keep Manny's attention in class. They just 
patiently collected his sketches after class . . . as 
souvenirs. 
Manny never got a downcheck in flight training 
But he never hit the sack at night without wondering 
how Segal was still alive. He wasn’t the only one. 
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The blast blew the cigar right out of Manny's 
clenched molars, banging his head on the plate 


Yet when he shoved off for the Pacific, Lieutenant 
Segal was figured as one fighter pilot who could 
deliver the goods and come back alive. In his busi- 
ness, that was something. 

When he reported for duty with the Fighting 
Falcons, Manny was. accompanied by a grinning 
citizen in a top hat. That was Bobo, the silver skull 
which he wore around his neck with the dog tags. 
It was the only thing that he was superstitious about 

then. 

His outfit was flying off the Russell Islands which 
was the forward area at that time . . . 70 miles north- 
west of Henderson Field 


E GOT into his first real scrap on June 30, 

the day of the landing at Rendova, across the 
channel from Munda. Complete with white helmet 
and black cigar, Manny was flying wing on Zeke 
Swett. 

**Me, with all my recognition behind me, I didn’t 
know one plane from another. I was a mite worried,” 
Manny said. 

It was just past noon when someone yipped over 
the radio that a fight was going on downstairs. 
Manny peeked over the side. In true Lapidus 
fashion, he muttered, ‘‘ This! I gotta see”’. . . and went 
burning down. 

Swett led the division around and behind the dog- 
fight. Manny couldn’t savvy that until he got an 
eyeful of the big bombers downstairs . . . all with big 
red meatballs on them. He closed his eyes and looked 
again. The bombers were still there . . . and Japs, too! 

At that moment, Murderous Manny Segal the 
Killer was born. For the next ten minutes, he was 
busier than an ant in a tar bucket. 





by Capt. Jack DeChant 


USMC Public Relations Officer 











Jiggling around in his seat and excitedly mautng 
his cigar, Segal closed in on one bomber, Swett on 
another. Manny worked up on the Mitsubishi in a 
high side run . . . the tracers from his .50s chopping 
a hole in the Jap’s starboard engine. It flamed after 
one long burst. Eager Segal nosed down to pickup 
speed. He was so hypnotized at the sight of the burn- 
ing Betty that he nearly ran into it. Pulling off to 
the side, he watched the bomber’s wing saw into the 
water. Just as that happened, unsuspecting Manny 
caught a foul ball. 


HEAVY burst of ack-ack from one of the 

belching destroyers exploded right under his 
motor. The Corsair reared like a stuck bronc. The 
blast blew the cigar right out on Manny’s clenched 
molars and banged his head on the armor plate. A 
very scared Segal pinched himself several times just 
to make sure he was dead. Closer inspection proved 
otherwise and he streaked upstairs. 

Swett wasn’t around but there were more Allied 
fighters in the sky than Ford had flivvers. Gingerly 
picking his way, he almost played wrinkle-fender 
with two F4Fs. The two Navy pilots made nasty ges- 
tures at him and Manny pulled into another lane 
with a feeling that he wasn’t wanted. 


alive and so did he 


On the new tack, he could find no one in trouble 
but spotted a Zero outrunning an F4F. Segal smoked 
up the Gut after the Jap. Way up at Kolombangara, 
he eased in on the Zero’s tail and peppered off one 
short burst. The Zero obligingly blew up. Manny 
went home. 

The new Murderous Manny Segal was as proud 
as a fresh-made corporal. He went around cocking 
his dukes at every cloud in the sky but nothing hap- 
pened until the morning of July 11. 

That was the day Swett and Segal thumbed their 
noses at an old age pension when they went down to 
tackle a bogey of 50 bombers and Zeros by them- 
selves. Manny, with a sputtering engine, chewed up 
three before the slight odds and four Zeros knocked 
him into the water. 

This escapade netted him a smashed-in face (when 
the instrument panel deliberately pushed in his 
teeth) and 23 hours of paddling around in the ocean 
with the help of his two knives. A racing destroyer 
threw the battered buzz boy a line and hauled him 
aboard. 

Always the Marine, Manny waved aside the help- 
ful hands on deck. Bloody and bedraggled, he tot- 
te.ed on to a bulkhead and gave out with his casual 
epic, “Don’t worry, boys, things are bad all over!” 

END 
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After wiping out the Japs on Guam —to return to the 


main base and find a party planned — was something! 























ETERANS of the Guam campaign got the ‘“‘word”’ soon after 

returning to their main base. The ‘‘word,”’ in this case, was 

that the American Red Cross had landed. They also heard 
that a series of dances were being planned for those who had taken 
part in the Battle of the Marianas. 

After several weeks of cleaning out the Japs from the first 
American territory lost in the war, word of a party was really 
startling dope. Chow that was not K-ration; clean clothes, music, 
was something out of the combat man’s world. Going to a dance 
was an experience only in memory to many of the veterans, most of 
whom had been out of the United States for more than a year and 
a half. Now it was to be a reality, complete with a good dance band, 
music both sweet and hot, “‘cokes,’’ prepared chow and WOMEN. 
The last item was enough to make all hands turn to for a “‘spit and 
polish” detail. 

The first dance was held in the officers’ wine mess. The area and 
beach formerly had been the headquarters of the Japanese Imperial 
arines until they had been driven out in one of the early campaigns 
the South Pacific. The initial party was voted an outstanding 
success by both the Red Cross girls who were responsible for the 
affair and the men who participated. Two Marine combat photog- 
raphers, who had accompanied the outfit in the drive on Guam and 
taken scores of action pictures, were assigned to make a pictoriai 
recording of this unusual overseas event. The results of their picture- 
taking are shown on this and the accompanying pages. With a background of the sea pounding in on the, surf behind them, this group 

“shoots the breeze” over sandwiches while waiting for the dance to start 





Through the ARC main gate comes what are described as the “prettiest The girls “orimp” for the party — at the last minute — just like they did 
girls in the Pacific,” bound with their Guam veteran escorts for the party when they .vere home getting ready for heavy dates with their boy friends 





All the things that go to make up a 







real party were there —cold drinks, 







plenty of good chow, soft music and 







last, but certainly not least, GIRLS 
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A “grab bag” proved one of the most popular features with such varied things 
as nail polish, bobbie pins, powder vanities and Jap occupation money going to girls 
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Waters which not so long ago hd resounded to the roar of four great naval sun, with warm sand under foot, was something that usually was reserved 
battles with the Nips were used for bathing. Swimming under a hot tropical only for tie travel posters which decorated cruise offices before the wor 
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MTSgt. Joe Sharfglass (standing) sounds off and the Ill Phib Corps bond oa veteran of the Bougainville campaign, formerly was with Clyde McCoy's 
swings out “sweet and hot’’ for the Guam vets and their guests. Sharfgloss, unit while playing back in the States. The group rates tops out in the islands 


The bar, where cold pineapple juice and “cokes’’ could be had for the asking, came in Clean khaki, a good-looking partner and a little soft music was 
for a heavy play on the part of the dancers, who lined the rail between numbers all that it took to make this Marine happy during the party 

















When it was over the 


HIS is how we got our first plane: I heard the 
Police Sergeant yelling, ‘‘Come on, let’s get 
this place swept down,” and I ducked around 
the barbette and hid behind the big escape hatch in 
the forward end of the compartment. Cal and The 
Wop were already hiding there and wanted to know 
why the hell I didn’t find a hole of my own. That 
compartment sure emptied fast when there was any 
work to do. 

I was just comfortably settled when the loud- 
speaker clicked on, and the boatswain’s mate on the 
navigating bridge piped a call that sounded like all 
the banshees in Ireland joining in a Come All Ye 
Faithful. ‘‘Battle Stations!’’ he announced, “Air 
action to port. All hands man your battle stations!” 

I hit the deck already running and bounced off a 
sailor coming out of the head and trying to get all his 
buttons done up 

I had to take my bunk down to get my life jacket 
and gas mask, and when I did the Rebel almost 
roled out of the top bunk. 

‘Battle Stations!” I told him. 

At great length and with some bitterness he 
started to tell me what the Navy could do with their 
battle stations yes, and their gigs, tompions, 
thwarts, and monkey fists too. 

I didn’t wait to listen but got caught up in the 
crush trying to get out the main deck hatch. As usual 
a red-faced Ensign was trying to go through the 
wrong way against the crowd, and I wondered if he 
hung around waiting for General Quarters just so he 
could block that exit 

The sun was hot and shining top-side. I went 
racing around number one and two turrets, passing 
the Police Sergeant who was puffing along doing all 
of 100 yards an hour. 


E STARTED to yell after me about where 
I had been hiding, but I jumped up one of the 

aft ladders and kept on pumping up to the fifth 
superstructure 

The whole damn crew was there already. I was 
the last one. Even the Rebel was leaning easily 
against the shield. As usual his helmet hung over one 
ear, and the stuffing of his life jacket was coming out 
a tear in the front like an old mattress 

““‘What kept you?” he asked. ‘“‘Red light? Flat 
tire?”’ 

**How the hell did you get up here so fast? Fly?” 

The Corporal had the phones on and was trying 
to contact our director. We had the craziest phones 
on the ship. They were always acting up, and usually 
you had to talk into the ear piece and listen at the 
transmitter 

**Hello, hello,” the Corporal was yelling. ‘‘Mount 
24 to Director 24. Hello, hello, hello.’’ He spit into 
the mouth-piece. Sometimes that seemed to work. 

‘“*Little Sir Echo, hello, hello,”” the Wop began 
singing and winked at me. After awhile the phones 
began to function, and the Corporal started talking 
to Acey-Deucy on the Director. Acey-Deucy said 
Sky Control had reported pirates coming in fast. 
That’s what we called enemy or unidentified aircraft 

pirates. Our own planes we called angels. We did 
that because they found when talkers get excited 
they splutter a little, and ‘friendly’ sounds too 
much like ‘“‘enemy.”’ 


HEY had moved to the open navigation 

bridge directly behind us, and we could hear 
our escort talking to our bridge and to the other 
ships in the Task Force. 

The loud-speaker would croak, ‘“‘Right to one 
ni-un five. I say it again, right to one ni-un five.” 

Then another voice would answer, ‘“‘ Understood.” 
And then the ships would execute the turn in proper 
order. Usually instead of saying ‘‘Understood’ in 
acknowledgment, a ship would answer, ‘Roger, 
Roger.”’ That got to be quite a by-word in the 
detachment. ‘“‘Roger’’ came to mean “Okay,” “I 
understand,”’ or “‘it’s all right with me.” And just 
the day before I had heard Acey-Deucy use it as a 
verb, ‘I Rogered a liberty in Boston one night,” 
meaning he had pitched a good time on the beach. I 
guess that’s the way slang gets started. 

We just hung around waiting for orders. Sky 
Control reported the planes definitely enemy a flight 
of three. Cal and I stepped up on the bridge to watch 
the signalmen run up some pennants but the Cor- 


As the Rebel took a clip from his passer 
a round swung out and fell to the deck 
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Corporal thought he’d 


poral chased us off. The Wop came over and snapped 
off a salute to Cal. I knew he was going to start 
playing the game again. In this game Cal and The 
Wop pretented they were admirals or old salty 
clipper captains, and they'd talk for hours about 
crazy imaginary ships and battles. It made the mid- 
watch go faster anyway. 

“Sir,” The Wop said to Cal, ‘‘the enemy fleet has 
hove to off our lee quarters. Our poop deck is under, 
our bridge is awash. Our life boats are smashed. 
What shall we do?”’ 

Cal looked about loftily like the Old Man scans 
the horizon. 

“Carry on,” he said. 

** Aye, aye, sir,” The Wop said. Then Cal became 
a mate, and The Wop was the Captain. 

“Sir,”” Cal said, ‘it looks a bit thick off the port 
bow. Does the Captain desire a reef taken in our 
fore-top gallant mains’! tops’l yardarm spinnaker, 
sir?”’ 


HE Wop looked at him coldly. ‘I'll tell you 

when totake a reef, mister. Crowd on more sail. 
Let go your jib. Rig a jury rudder. Ship your oars. 
Let go the foremast mans’l top gallant Stays’! as 
well as the fornitrab portisan on the starboard stide. 
Do you con me, mister?” 

** Aye, aye, sir,”” Cal saluted. 

It was silly, I guess, but like I said, it made the 
mid-watch go faster. Sky Control reported the planes 
at 19 miles. 

““Chancre to Ulcer,”’ The Wop said. 

“Ulcer aye,” Cal answered. 

“Right to oh ni-un oh. I say again, right to 
oh ni-un oh, Over.” 

“Roger, Roger.” 

“You guys cut that out,” the Corporal said. 
““Wop, stand up to your gun.” 

We were a little fouled up on the mount that day. 
Two of the regular crew were in sick bay. I’m usually 
inside the magazine, but the Corporal told me to 
come out and load. 

‘“‘Who do I load for?’ I asked him. He said I 
would be loader for The Wop, and Cal would be my 
passer. That was all right. The Wop and Cal and 
I could handle the stuff. Sky Control reported the 
planes nearer. 

We got set up and squared away, and by the time 
we had the guns checked, Lou Dabrou in the point- 
er’s seat reported a plane off the port beam. Cal 
and the Rebel, who was second loader on number 
three gun next to me, began arguing if it was a Kate 
or a Betty or what it was. The Rebel had just com- 
pleated some classes in aircraft recognition, and he 
started spouting statistics about enemy planes, and 
just then a sea-gull flapped over us, and I pointed 
up and said, “FOF, sea-gull, wingspan 10 inches, 
speed 24 knots, mounts two fifty caliber machine 
guns and one 20 mm cannon. Retractable landing 
gear and auxiliary fuel tanks which can be drcepped.”’ 

‘‘And frequently are,”’ Cal added 





“That’s a 37 mm cannon,” The Wop corrected. 
“It was a new model just out with a nine million 
horse power Pratt and Whitney engine.” 


td CONTROL reported the planes again and 
the loud-speaker called ‘‘Prepare to repel air 
attack!” 

‘Stand by!’’ the Corporal shouted. 

I grapped a clip and set myself. I felt that queer 
nervousness I always get just before firing. I'm all 
right after it starts, but just before I can feel the 
sweat on my body, and I tremble a little. I guess 
everyone is like that. 

I could see the planes clearly now. They were big 
and black and coming like hell. Our destroyers had 
opened fire. I tried to squeeze myself up inside my 
helmet. I felt strange, light-headed, sort of. I waited. 

‘‘Automatic fire!” the Corporal called. ‘‘Com- 
mence firing!’ Then I couldn’t hear a thing or hardly 
think. Your body does the right thing from force of 
habit, though. We’d been having loading drills since 
the ship was commissioned, and now we were loading 
smoothly, easily, turning with the mount. 

The Rebel took a clip from his passer, and when 
he had raised it shoulder high, a round swung out 
and dropped to the deck, point first. I watched it hit 
solidly ‘on the nose and roll slowly away fromthe 
mount. I seemed to watch it idly, and I knew what 
writers mean when they say there was eternity in 
that moment, or it was a second that lasted for cen- 
turies. I didn’t know whether to grab it and try and 
toss it over or what to do. The Rebel was white- 
faced, and he scooped it up, slid it into his clip and 
passed it to his first loader, I found I had been count- 
ing seconds, one, two, three, four, slowly, wondering 
how long it took for the thing to go off. And the 
funny part was that all the time this was going on, 
I was loading easily and steadily, so that when the 
Corporal shouted, ‘‘Cease firing!’’, I discovered my 
gun had fed eight clips which is pretty good for a 
short run like that. 


HAT guy just zoomed over us, missed us with 

one bomb, turned up on his tail, caught our 
full port barrage and slipped off into the sea and 
exploded. There was wreckage and a lot of bubbles 
and after a while just nothing. 

**Rebel,”’ Cal said, ‘‘ You just lost fifty points with 
me. You're at the bottom of my list now.” 

The Rebel looked sick. When I thought of what 
could have happened in that mount my stomach 
felt queasy too. You handle that stuff and never 
think of its being dangerous, and then something like 
that makes you remember you're not tossing pepper- 
mint sticks around. 

The Gunnery Officer came by on his way to the 
bridge. He was grinning. ‘How many mounts claim 
it, sir?”’ the Corporal asked him. 

“*Four,”’ he smiled, ‘‘but then I’ve only talked to 
four. I'll put your claim with the others.”’ He went 


Ae 


He was wearing the phones, but he didn't have the phcne helmet on. O.e of the projectiles from 
the gun below grazed his scalp, knocking him off ithe mount and right on top of the second loader 


on, pretty tickled at the good firing we’d been doing. 

“I think we got it,’’ Cal said, ‘“‘I could see our 
tracers going right into it.” 

“*Like hell,”” Lou Dabrou, the pointer, said. ‘‘We 
were below and to the left. This thing should be 
bore-sighted.”’ 

‘“‘Bore-sight this, will you?”’ The Wop said. 

A sailor came hurrying by carrying a small caliber 
machine gun barrel which had burst. The muzzle 
was spread like an uncovered umbrella. He said the 
pieces had scattered all over, and one picked off a 
sailor on the signal bridge, digging into his arm. 


it had happened near us and when we looked, sure 
enough there was paint chipped from our shield, 
and little raw-edged bits of steel were caught in the 
canvas ammo covers. 

The other two planes were unhit and circled back 
for another run-in. We were turning like mad, our 
wake twisting and coiling. The 5-inch turret below 
our mount was still hammering away, and it was 
hard to keep your balance. 

On the next run-in, the light caliber gun just 
under us and aft about twenty feet trained too far 
inboard and the trigger-happy gunner forgot to stop 
firing. He parted three or four signal halyards and 
showered us with bits of rope and powder. The 
Corporal yelled down at him to watch the hell what 
he was doing. 

A cruiser off our staryoard quarter had knocked 
down one of the two, and I guess the last guy 
decided he might as well make it unanimous. He 
came over low and slow on what looked like a tor- 
pedo run. Sometimes you can’t make any sense out 
of what those crazy bastards do. But we were more 
worried about that light-caliber gunner below us. 

And on the last run, I'll be damned if he didn’t do 
exactly the same thing. Lou Dabrou said later he 
could see the tracers coming closer and closer, and he 
wondered when the hell they’d stop. They were flash- 
ing right in front of his face. 

Anyway, the Corporal was hanging on the corner 
of the mount as we tracked after the last plane. He 
was wearing the phones, but he didn’t have the big 
phone helmet on. One of the projectiles from the 
gun below us grazed his scalp, knocking him off the 
mount right on top of the second loader over there. 
I think it was Walter Levine, a kid from near where 
I lived on Columbus Avenue. 

I saw the last plane take a 5-inch right in the 
nose and come apart in mid-air, but we were too busy 
to watch things after that. We got the phones off the 
Corporal, and here this projectile about the size of 
a big pickle had lifted an inch of scalp and hair and 
made a hole in his garrison cap. The cap was covered 
with powder burns, and around the singed hole little 
bits of hair stuck up like a cactus. 


E WASN'T hurt bad but he sure was sore. He 

slammed his cap down on the deck and began 

to read off the gun crew below us. The gunner’s mate 

down there swore it wasn’t them, but it was another 
gun further aft. 

We finally got the Corporal to go below to Sick 
Bay and get a dressing put on it. We found out later 
that it probably wouid have been fatal if he had 
been wearing a helmet, because then it would have 
been a direct hit instead of a graze, so it just goes to 
show you. 

“‘That’s enough for me, brother,” Cal said. 
‘“‘There’s been more steel flying around here today 
than at Midway. I’m ready for the Navy Yard right 
now.” 

‘I’m too young to die,”” The Wop said. ‘I’m gay, 
carefree. Ha, ha. I have a lot to live for.” 

**Mister,”’ Cal said. 

** Aye, aye, sir,” The Wop saluted. 

‘Is that man still strung up to the yardarm by his 
thumbs?” 

“That he is, sir, that he is.”’ 

“Cut him down. Then keel-haul him, and then 
string him up by his -". But just then Secure 
blew, and I went below with the Rebel, leaving the 
Condition Watch crew to stack the brass and swab 
the bores. 

The Corporal was sitting on his bunk with a 
bandage around his head telling a lot of guys how it 
happened. He was beating his chops about how the 
sailors did it on purpose, but he knew it was just an 
accident. 

The Rebel and I told him he would get the Purple 
Heart, after all he was wounded in action. The Cor- 
poral brightened at that, but then he saw we were 
snowing him, and he made up sweep down. 

Damn it — seems like,I’m always sweeping that 
place down. END 
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Adventures in 
Gi Chow 


by SSgt. Garth P. James 


USMC Combet Correspondent 





ACK in that place Marines nostalgically 
B refer to as ‘‘home,”’ there seems to have been 
a lot of fuss stirred up by something hope 

fully called post-war planning 

Now it seems to us the planners have overlooked 
one important aspect of the returning-servicemen 
problem. They've been worrying about jobs and 
mustering-out bonuses and such and have utterly 
neglected to take into account habits which have 
become part of the servicemen’s daily lives. The 
most important of these is the habit of eating 

Habits acquired in the formative years are very 
hard to break. Thus, it is going to be some time 
before the young men who have been nurtured on 
“K” rations and the native delicacies of the Pacific 
islands are able to adjust themselves to abrupt 
changes in dietary habits occasioned by return to 
civilization 

It is this transitory period which should receive 
the especial attention of the post-war planners 
If they don't make some sort of plans now, it’s going 
to be tough on the brave, new world 

Here is a simple, but graphic illustration of what 
we mean 

SCENE: The exclusive ‘“‘Club 31," New York 
City. Enter Ed, a Marine sergeant, whose brother, 
Joe, is one of the owners. Ed is fresh from the South 
Pacific. Joe greets him and they sit around for sev 
eral hours, telling tales and drinking old-fash 
ioneds 

Joe: ‘‘Well, Ed, this is wonderful; what would 
you like for dinner? Anything in the ice-box is 
yours, lad; nothing too good for our boys, you know 
How about a filet mignon au bernais and a bottle of 
Monopole '28?" 

Ed: ‘Let's see now Joe, I think I'll just have 
some pisupo, hot, and a papaya salad, with a bottle 
of kava “i 


Joe (flustered) Pisupo, Ed? Kava, papaya 


salad? Well, now, old man that is I'm not 
sure I don't think ; 
Ed (astounded): ‘‘ You don’t mean to say that 


papaya at ‘eae 


you haven't any kava or pisup 
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To help the home front get the idea of post-war 
food planning started, we have prepared a few notes 
on the eating habits of Pacific servicemen. Strictly 
in the interests of the brave, new world we offer 
the scoop on what you'll need in the larder for the 
Pacific boys 

Taro Taro is the staple food of the South 
Pacific. It is cultivated in patches, like strawberries, 
and resembles a giant rhubarb plant. Like rhubarb, 
only the stalk (and root) is eaten, the leaves being 
used to wrap food which is to be baked in a slow fire. 
The root is sliced and boiled. It has the consistenc: 
of turnip and tastes like turnip, but Marines who 
wouldn't look a turnip in the face, thrive on taro. 
God bless taro 

Breadfruit This is neither fruit nor does it 
taste like bread, which explains why it is called 
breadfruit. It grows on a small tree, is an ersatz 
potato. It is knobby and spiny, about the size of a 
honeydew melon. Liberally salted, sliced and fried 
in lard (don’t spoil it with butter, of course), it 
tastes vaguely like flannel. It is, therefore, known 
as the French fried potato of the Pacific 

Pisupo Pisupo is a South Pacific delicacy. It is 
nothing more than canned corned beef. The name 
comes from the fact that the first corned beef seen 
in these parts was washed ashore from a wrecked 
ship, in cans labelled “Pea Soup.”’ Basic Polynesian 
did the rest 

Palolo You won't believe this one. Palolo is 
the delicacy of the South Pacific, because it is only 
available twice a year. This is during the night hours 
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six days before the full moons of October and No- 
vember. The palolo is a worm which lives on the 
ocean floor and, at the times specified, surfaces near 
shore and the natives scoop them up by the buckets- 
ful. Parboiled, the palolo worm acquires the tex- 
ture and appearance of spinach, though of a dark 
brown color. Frankly, the best thing about the 
palolo worm is the big party the natives give each 
night before going out after him. 

Papaya Papaya is billed in Webster's as a fruit. 
In color and texture it is much like an over-ripe 
cantaloupe with a flavor reminiscent of the avocado. 
A friend of ours got himself full of bomb-splinters 
because of a papaya, so we just don’t trust ‘em. 

Bananas Not as big as Stateside bananas 
Always small and green. In fact, the writer has 
never seen a ripe one. Lacking authentic documen- 
tation to the contrary, it must be assumed they are 
eaten green, which may account for the bilious, 
gripey,-dull look on practically all native faces. 


Coconuts —- The Staff of Life of the Islands, it 
may be eaten, drunk, worn or rubbed on. In these 
parts, they eat it in hunks and drink the milk. 
Green coconut milk will make you a fixture in the 
little boys’ room for a week. 


Kava Another drink, non-alcoholic, which is 
used primarily as a ceremonial beverage. If you 
like the taste of atabrine, you will go for kava. 
Made from the root of the kava plant, it is pounded 
to a pulp and then mixed with water and looks like 
brand-new corn likker. The only interesting thing 
about kava is that on ceremonial occasions, it is 
brewed by what are seriously referred to as the vil- 
lage virgins. 

Chicken Physically, the South Pacific fowl is 
identical with the domestic bird. There, however, 
all similarity ends. When killed for eating, the 
““chicken”’ is old enough to draw a pension. Most 
of them are retired marathon runners. To prepare 
one correctly for your home-coming hero, pass it 
near the flame once and serve with a sprig of parsley 
and a hacksaw or cleaver. 


Miscellany — Under this section comes the only 
important “‘don’t”’ in the book: Don't serve mutton 
or veal for at least a year after the heroes are home. 
Then serve it only in a disguise, such as a stew, 
goulash, or ragout. If restaurateurs wish to put 
mutton or veal on their menus, let them dream up 
a new name for it: ‘“‘Venison au Croix du Sud” 
might do the trick. 

So there you have the idea. All we can do is 
give the brave, new world a fighting chance at the 
outset: its life is going to be tough enough anyway. 

END 
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Naval vessels move in to assist the Princeton, blazing from Jap bomb hits. 
Until her magazine exploded, there were hopes of saving the carrier 


Marines 


. 
Pa 


cessive explosions, and almost hidden under a 
dense pall of smoke, was getting too hot for 
comfort. PFC Mike Flinn hung on to the paravane 
chain for long seconds waiting for PFC Warren 
Abriel to come to the surface with the lifejacket they 
were going to share in the squally sea. Flinn could 
swim but the going would be rough. Time was flying 
and he looked again, this time well beyond the spot 
one would expect a buoyed-up man to reappear and 
saw his buddy in a swirl of foam moving swiftly 
astern and already out of reach. Flinn had no choice 
but to kick off and try to reach the nearest destroyer 
under his own power. 
The can was about 50 yards off the carrier’s star- 
board beam and closing in, cutting her speed to 


Te blazing Princeton, shuddering with suc- 


The violence of the explosion made it necessary for the crew to abandon 
the ship. The order was given later to other ships to sink the carrier 


some had moments when the Princeton sank 


that of the drifting flat-top. It should have been an 
easy stretch for Flinn’s practiced crawl but when he 
finally reached for a knotted line swinging from the 
destroyer’s fo’c’stle he knew he could not make the 
hand-over-hand ascent. He was too tired. The waves 
he had been fighting he now used to advantage. 
When the next one lifted him almost to the weather 
deck he grabbed the rope near the rail and hung on. 
The wave withdrew, the rearing bow lifted him 
clear and in another moment he would have been 
aboard with a single, last heave had not a pair of 
desperate sailors reached from a roller’s crest and 
pulled him down with them. Flinn spluttered a 
warning, but too late. They had him around waist 
and shoulders with the tenacity of drowning men and 
his cramped hands wouldn’t hold. 


Flinn got back to the surface in time to see 
a cargo net, slung overside amidships, going by 
him. He grabbed again but now the waves, slosh- 
ing with washing-machine vigor in the shrinking 
space between can and carrier, knocked him loose. 
The destroyer drove on. Its stern fender, a sailor 
astride it, dipped by and the sailor, grinning encour- 
agement, leaned over and extended an arm. Their 
palms slapped together, held a moment, and were 
jerked apart. Flinn swore and went under a third 
time, spinning in the propellers’ wake, and praying. 
Then he was free again on the roaring surface. 

Gasping for breath he looked around. Now and 
then another midget head would come and go in the 
glimpses he would get from the crest of a wave. 
Faint cries interposed themselves in the general 
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PFC HAROLD (MIKE) FLINN 


din of a dying ship. Cries of ‘‘Help me”; ‘‘I can't 
swim,”’ and ‘‘Oh, God, save me”’ came to him faintly, 
and he thought of Abriel, a non-swimmer with luck 
enough to find a lifejacket in the scramble. Sucking 
more water than air into his lungs and almost 
blinded by the brine sluicing over his face, he caught 
the picture of a raft skidding down the side of an 
advancing mountain of water 

Alternately floating and dog paddling he was 
too tired to raise an arm out of the sea to swim 
Flinn worked his way toward it. He couldn't, he was 
certain, make it in his sodden clothing. He ducked 
under and pulled at his shoe laces, but didn’t have 
the strength to pull them untied. A sailor in a life- 
jacket splashed past, ignoring his yells, but two 
others wearing Mae Wests caught him under either 
arm and helped him along. After an eternity of 
more struggling in a nightmare of ocean he felt 
himself being dragged onto something rubbery, and 
there was air to breathe again 


HE second Battle of the Philippine Sea had 
moved on, leaving the stricken Princeton in 

the care of cruisers and destroyers. The task force 
was steaming north to intercept the big Jap carrier 
fleet. The Battle of the Princeton had been a sud- 
den, one-punch round in which a bogey, identified 
as a dive-bombing Judy, had knocked the flat-top 
cold with its one egg 

Marine Corporal Frank Rutkowski, a control 
talker in a 40 millimeter gun director pit, heard 
Control yell *‘dive-bomber overhead” and looked up 
to see the Jap come screaming out of a low cloud 
ceiling directly off the bow. Up forward AA guns 
crackled briefly, and too late. His eyes picked out 
the red disks on the wings and Rutkowski noted the 
dull, blackish bomb start on its separate downward 
path. He knew it couldn't miss. It seemed to be 
coming right down his throat. He folded to the deck 
behind the director shield and covered up 

The 40 Marines and hundreds of sailors aboard 
the carrier were hardly aware a fight had started 
before it was over. The clouds were less than 2000 
feet high and few had had time to see the enemy as 
he bore down and jumped back into the overcast 
again, scot free 

His bomb sliced through the flight deck a few feet 
from a crew of Marine gunners, and splattered 
destruction in the bowels of the ship. Acrid smoke 
belched from the clean wound, and burst through 
hatches and crew shelters behind the guns 

At the first sound of firing the Marines, at general 
quarters since before dawn, loaded their pieces arid 





The gallant light carrier of the Pacific Fleet shortly after she was put 
into commission and began her fighting career. She ran up a high toll 
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stood by. Corporal Bob Bailey was in a clipping 
room handing 20 millimeter magazines through a 
passageway to PFC Nathan Smith. Smith, who had 
the control phones on, didn’t have time to tell 
Bailey about the bomber. The bomb’s impact 
bounced him into the corporal and they slid sprawl- 
ing up against a bulkhead. It had gone through a 
neighboring, inrier compartment, cutting a sailor in 
half in its passage. Feathers from a smashed sack 
floated through the air as the Marines, dressed only 
in scivvy shorts, grabbed their clothes and scrammed 
outside. Behind them the clipping room’s ammuni- 
tion already had begun to pop. 

In another clipping room Field Music Corporal 
Carl Heumann had a sandwich and cup of coffee 
whisked from his hand. He had been making 
a fast try at grabbing some chow. Through the smoke 
he could see that his left trouser leg was gone, 
ripped off. 

Ready to fight, Marines had nothing to shoot at. 
No more bogeys appeared, but the dose of smoke 
generated by the one was moving over the carrier 
fast and became Enemy No. 1. No one could live 
in it. The Leathernecks were ordered to abandon one 
battery, then another. The growing conflagration 
split them up, some deploying fore and some aft. 

Sergeant George Gaylor and two of his men 
started to close their clipping room when they heard 
someone inside yell ‘‘Hey, let me out of here.” 
Through a scuttle barely big enough for a man to 
get his shoulder into they hauled PFC Roy Gallatin, 
a little doped off at being left in the lurch by his 
colleagues. He had been trying to secure the clip- 
ping room and thought the gun crew was outside 

Those forced aft were pursued relentlessly by the 
smoke. Stumbling blindly in a search for air, some 
started to jam on gas masks, others either tumbled 
or jumped overboard. First Sergeant A. C. Chis- 
holm yelled his lungs out trying to get them to stop. 
Everywhere men gagged and vomited until the slow- 
ing ship veered in her course and the wind swept 
part of the aft flight deck clear. 

Forward, the fire fighters could dodge the smoke. 
A score of Marines were assigned to jettison fighter 
planes, an explosive fire hazard. They were crowded 
together where they had been parked after a flight, 
had landed just before the bombing. Another ex- 
plosion below decks quaked the Princeton. The 
Marines hurried with their job. Pursuit after pursuit 
was rolled toward a deckside ramp and with a run- 
ning shove was toppled into the sea. One plane stuck, 
half over. It was pried loose and fell away, leaving 





PFC FRANK W. HOLLAR 
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CORP. FRANK RUTKOWSKI 


a belly tank jammed in superstructure gear, its high- 
test gasoline pouring through a parted seam. With 
a superhuman yank, PFC Conrad Lepage heaved it 
loose. 

Five fighters had been disposed of. The Marine 
crew had gone forward for a sixth when an aircraft 
elevator blew up. It rose skyward on a column of 
yellow fire and crashed back sidewise on the blazing 
well. The carrier shook as if with the ague. A piece 
of sheet iron wrapped itself around the crane; a 
timber from the hangar floor struck down a signal- 
man on the open bridge, fatally injuring him; 
another sailor, standing at the edge of the shaft, 
had his clothes burned off him where he stood. 

The wrecked elevator blocked further work on the 
fighters. Five minutes later a second elevator went 
up in a series of ‘‘whoof-whoofs.”” A group of eight 
Marines, crouched near this new volcano, covered 
up in a fruitless effort to shield faces and hands 
from the searing geyser of flame and debris. Many 
of them were burned. 

Twenty feet away First Sergeant Chisholm turned 
his back and was promptly lifted overside on a blast 
of hot air. It was a 50-foot trip down but the first 
sergeant, hugging knees to chest, didn’t feel any 
shock when he hit the water. The explosions on the 
ship worried him and when he squared himself away 
on the surface he rolled over on his back, sticking 
his chest out as far as he could to escape the effect 
of concussion. Dozens were in the water around 
him clinging to tattered timbers in groups. An in- 
jured Marine kept addressing him bleakly: 

“Sergeant, how’s my face?” 


HE faces of all but this Marine were black 

with the grime of the fire. His was white, as 
if the skin had been peeled off. But the first sergeant 
couldn’t tell him that. 

“It looks okay,”’ he would always reply 

**Look at it, look at it,”’ the Marine kept insisting. 
‘Sergeant, I'm worried about my face.” 

The abandon ship order was given at 1020, imme- 
diately after the second elevator explosion, but with 
the PA system knocked out it had to be passed by 
word of mouth. Many didn’t hear it. In the turmoil, 
during which the fire fighting continued, Navy 
pilots pulled lifejackets and inflatable rafts from 
planes and threw them into the sea. Particularly 
they helped the Marines whose jackets had been left 
in crew shelters behind their guns to make more 
room for firing. The smoke was now too thick to 
reach them. 

Sergeant Gaylor, who had been helping with the 


of Jap planes and crew members before going to her death in the Second 
Battle of the Philippines in which the Nip navy received a severe mauling 
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PFC CONRAD LEPAGE 


planes, was still ill from the smoke. He was wonder- 
ing how long he would last in the heavy weather 
when a flier threw a lifejacket over his shoulders 
and propelled him toward the starboard side. Gaylor 
had thrown a leg over a line and was starting to 
descend when a naval officer ran up yelling through 
cupped hands that the abandon ship order had been 
changed from starboard to port debarkation. A 
destroyer was pulling up to starboard to take off the 
wounded. The sergeant staggered across the flight 
deck and made it down the paravane chain, to be 
picked up later. 

By now destroyer gigs and whaleboats were 
climbing through the waves on the lookout for sur- 
vivors. One approached Corporal Heumann. The 
coxswain was cheerfully singing out: 

“Taxi, taxi, fresh water, salt water taxi.”’ 

As he helped the tired Marine out of the ocean 
after a 45-minute swim, he piped: 

‘Geez, just a week ago we were picking up Japs, 
and now it has to be you, mate.” 


T WAS hard to get many of the men to leave the 
carrier. Navy Lieutenant V. A. Moitoret, the 
navigator, bellowed the final word. 

*“*Exercise salvage control phase.’’ None but the 
salvage’crew was to remain aboard. 

First Lieutenant Sam Jaskilka, Marine detach- 
ment adjutant, left the signal bridge, clambering 
down the island superstructure to insist on immedi- 
ate debarkation. He met Sergeant J. A. Melby. 

“*Sarge, round up all the men you can find and get 
them off,’’ he ordered. 

As he turned to check on other details he remem- 
bered $600 he had left in his room below. He was 
wardroom mess treasurer and this was not his 
money. He spotted Lieutenant (j.g.) John Peter- 
son, a gunnery control officer. 

‘“*Pete,” he yelled, ‘“‘think I ought to get that 
money?” 

“Hell, no, you never can tell what’s going to blow 
next,’’ the other officer replied. 

Men were running past them to the hoses, rope 
lines and chains hanging overside. Sergeant Melby 
had reached the fo’c’stle when he heard the roar 
of planes over the racket. The destroyers and a 
cruiser were opening up as he saw five Jap torpedo 
bombers coming in low over the whitecaps. He no- 
ticed they were two-engined Betty’s, chubby, gro- 
tesque planes, bent on scoring an easy victory over 
a cripple. The ‘“‘pawm-pawm-pawm”’ of the Ameri- 
can ships drummed louder as Melby got over the 
side, hastily. In the water, he looked again. The Japs 


A tremendous column of white smoke rises from the stricken carrier 
as internal explosions follow the enemy aerial blows. Another American 
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had disappeared. Some said all had been shot down 
either by fighters the Princeton had put up earlier 
that day, some by ack-ack. The Japs had not been 
able to launch their fish. 

Up on the flight deck PFC Abriel stood uncer- 
tainly near a group of sailors. There was a shock 
and the Marine and sailors were thrown in a heap 
to a gun platform. Everyone got to his feet, the 
sailors cleared away and the PFC found himself 
staring at a lifejacket dropped at his feet like manna 
from Heaven. He snatched it up and ran for the 
paravane chain. As he reached it Flinn stopped him. 
He didn’t have a life preserver. 

**How about hanging on to you, chum?” he asked. 

“Come on.”’ Abriel jerked his head toward the 
side 

Six feet from the water Abriel jumped. When 
he popped to the surface he was too far away to try 
to wait for Flinn. 

The drift was fast and before long he began to 
have trouble with his jacket. In his haste he had not 
tied it securely enough and now it was banging 
against his chin. After more than an hour of fighting 
to keep his head from sliding down through the 
collar he realized he was out of sight and sound of 
the ships. The jacket was slopping water down his 
throat, slowly drowning him, when six sailors came 
up over a wave, their arms wrapped around an 
empty powder can. They gave him a hand and he 
caught on. Ten minutes later two of the sailors 
started blowing whistles and the rest yelling and 
pointing. A destroyer was plunging toward them. 

For a minute it looked like an enemy ship because 
it was firing its AA guns. Abriel could hear the chat- 
ter of machine guns and the crack of rifles from its 
decks. The water around him boiled in the rain of 
bullets. What the hell were they firing at? He looked 
around and what he saw made him jump nearly 
out of his waterlogged clothes. Long, yellowish bod- 
ies were lazily edging in. 

“Sharks!” one of the sailors screamed and five of 
them struck out wildly for the destroyer. Abriel 
and a barber stayed behind. Neither could swim. 


Abriel’s legs tingled with apprehension. He 
watched the can heave to and lower a whaleboat. 
He counted the seconds feverishly. Somewhere he 
had read the sharks were harmless to man, but you 
couldn’t count on that in a spot like this. A sailor 
in the bow of the whaleboat stood up, shouting 
oaths and prodding at the water with a boat hook. 
This became an effective treatment as the boat got 
closer for one by one the underwater forms dis- 





SGT. J. A. MELBY 





CORP. ROBERT F. BAILEY 


appeared and Abriel, almost done in, was hauled 
out of their element. 

Aboard the destroyer he found Melby, who had 
been one of those doing the shooting. 

“I had just put on my sailor’s suit and come on 
deck when someone recognized me as a sharpshoot- 
ing Marine,” he explained. ‘‘They handed me an 
03, but I couldn’t see what they were shooting at 
until a Tommy gun on the bridge opened up. Then 
I saw the sharks. I don’t know whether we hit any, 
but they would disappear when our shots got close. 

From the destroyer’s deck the Princeton looked 
like a solid mass of firé and smoke. Another can was 
still tied up to her, and there were some aboard 
getting off the last of the injured. Two of these were 
Marines, Corporals Bailey and Carl Munski, the 
last enlisted men to leave the flat-top. 

Climbing down a ladder from the flight deck to 
the fo’c’stle, intending to shove off, the corporals 
stopped to watch the destroyer tie up. It had moved 
up the side of the carrier and as its upper decks 
tilted toward the catwalk with each heave of the 
sea men scrambled aboard from the carrier. Now it 
was being made fast to the bow and the two Marines 
noticed there were wounded waiting to be trans- 
ferred. They pitched in. 

Those who could still walk they boosted to the 
destroyer’s fo’c’stle. Others were put into a transfer 
chair and swung across on a line. Still others were 
literally tossed into the arms of crewmen on the can. 
The Princeton was trembling from the almost con- 
stant concussion of exploding ammunition and 
might go down at any moment. 


HEN all the wounded were off Bailey fol- 

lowed them over. Munski climbed back to 
the flight deck where efforts were still being made 
to control the fire. A group of men — you couldn’t 
tell officers from men — were manning hose lines 
at an elevator shaft. At the nozzle of one was the 
ship’s commander, Captain William Buracker, 
hardly recognizable in his soaked and blackened 
khaki. He was leaning into the smoke to point the 
stream down. 

“‘Gawd,” thought Munski, ‘“‘I’ve read about cap- 
tains staying with their ships to the last man. I’ve 
always wanted to see it, and here it is.” 

The corporal and the few fire fighters caught the 
destroyer as it cast off. When the smaller ship was 
clear two of the other rescue ships were assigned to 
turn guns and torpedo tubes on what was now a 
floating pyre. She went down, spectacularly, in an 
explosion of color as brilliant as a setting Pacific sun. 

END 


- 


ship stands by to remove survivors who waged o bitter fight with the 
flames before being compelled to accept the order to “abandon ship” 
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ROTATION 






PIN-UP BAR 


Aione with some glamour in his life, a G.I. has a 
taste tor top-notch candy like Baby Ruth! Talk 


Baby Ruth is one of the best little 






about morale 
spirit litters in this man’s Army and Navy! 

Rich in dextrose energy-sugar and other wholesome 
nutrition, Baby Ruth helps pick you up with extra 
food-cnergy, enjoyable refreshment. Help ‘glamourize’ 


Orders of the Day by cating Baby Ruth often! 
CHICAGO 13, ILL. 


CURTISS CANDY COMPANY Producers of Fine Foods 
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(Editor's Note: The following authoritative article on rotation has been prepared in response 
to numerous requests received by THE LEATHERNECK. /t hos the approval of Headquarters, 
US Marine Corps.) 


First there is no fixed limit on the time that an officer or 
enlisted man may serve outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 

While two years is considered to be a normal tour of combat 
duty, there is no assurance that any man will start back State- 
side at the expiration of 24 months overseas. The two-year limit 
is a goal toward which the Marine Corps is striving, but that 
doesn’t necessarily mean the operational picture will permit its 
attainment any time in the near future. 

Here’s the way that the return of personnel in the Marine 
Corps is effected at the present time and will continue to be 
effected in the immediate future: 


a. Those who are sick or wounded and who, in the opinion 
of the Senior Medical officer present, will not be avail- 
able for full combat duty within a reasonable time. 


b. Those who have been longest overseas. 


But don’t get the wrong impression from reading item b. 
A policy such as this cannot be adhered to rigidly under war 
conditions. There are some men who have returned Stateside 
who have less time in combat than other men who still are 
overseas. 


IGHTING units must be maintained, in terms of strength 
and skills, to meet operational requirements. Conse- 
quently, the availability of trained replacements is one factor 
which determines how long a man remains overseas. This is 
true particularly in the case of highly trained specialist personnel. 
Another factor which may influence return of personnel under 
item b is the availability of shipping space. Shipping available 
in one area may permit the return to Stateside duty of a man 
with 27 months combat service, while lack of shipping in another 
area may delay the return of a man with 30 months overseas 
service. 

A real effort is being made to provide replacements for men 
with lengthy overseas service. Necessary steps have been ini- 
tiated in Headquarters, Marine Corps, to transfer all personnel 
currently on duty in the United States, who have never served 
overseas and who are physically qualified for combat duty, to 
replacement organizations for further transfer to overseas units. 
In this manner, it is anticipated that, early in 1945, all such per- 
sonnel will have been sent to overseas duty and replaced in the 
United States with personnel returned from overseas. 


— a man returns under any one of the above meth- 
ods, he will remain Stateside for some time. Current pol- 
icy endeavors to insure that all men who have returned to the 
United States from combat areas, after having served more than 
one year in such areas, shall be retained within the Continental 
United States for a period of six months prior to again being 
returned to combat duties. Such period is determined by ungov- 
ernable factors and hence may be more or less than six months. 
In the event a man is on overseas duty and an emergency 
requires his return to the United States, Pacific theatre com- 
manders have authority to grant furloughs for such purpose. 
In recognition of the sacrifice and contribution made by a 
family which has lost two or more sons who were members of 
the armed forces and has only one surviving, and he is serving 
in the Marine Corps, consideration will be given to his return to, 
or retention in, the continental limits of the United States, 
except when he is engaged in non-hazardous duties overseas. 
Designation of personnel to return rests with Division Com- 
manders. However, the quota is set by Headquarters, US Marine 
Corps. END 
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HERE’S y, 
A-PLENTY— FOR NOTHING 


Oh, no, you've been a Leatherneck too long 
to believe that you can get something very 
valuable without paying for it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Marine, what we say 
is true. It's education you can get. Your 
own Marine Corps Institute, located in 
Washington, D. C., offers you a large num- 
ber of educational courses without your 
spending a cent. 

You study by the correspondence 
method. You proceed with your caurse as 
fast as you wish. You study during your 
spare time wherever you are stationed. 


Here ore a few of the courses 
you may study 





Aviation Mechanics Good English 
General Radio Machine Shop 
Rodio Oper 9 Reading Shop 
Short Mechanical Blueprints 
Drawing Ges and Electric 
Civil Engineering Welding 
Surveying and Mapping Diesel Engines 
Refrigeration Internal Combustion 
Bookkeeping and Engines 
Business Forms Automobile 
Stenographic — Technicion 
Secreterial Special Automobile 
Post Exchong2 Engines 
Bookkeeping High School Subjects 


For enrolment application blanks and 
full information, write now to — 


U. S. MARINE CORPS INSTITUTE 
Marine Barracks, Washingten, D. C. 


NOTE: Since the Marire Corps institute was first 
founded. the International Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton, Pa., have had the privilege ef supplying ihe 
institute and Marines with certain fesson texts 200 
serviecs. Ut is te the Institute and the Marine Corps 
that | C. S dedicates the above message 
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Hospital Cargo 


IRST Lieutenant Marvin K. Hollenbeck, 23, of 
Jetmore, Kans., Marine transport pilot, recently 
landed three planes at the same time on the cap- 

tured Peleliu airfield. Two of the craft, tiny Navy 
Cub hospital planes, were part of the cargo he carried 
in his huge Curtiss Commando on a routine flight from 
Guam. The most difficult part of the flight, Lieut. 
Hollenbeck asserted, involved the loading and un- 
loading of the 1200-pound Cubs. ‘‘They told us they 
had an unusual cargo for us when we landed at 
Guam,” the Lieutenant explained, ‘‘but we didn’t 
know what it was.’’ Freight crews, who recovered 


from their amazement to unload the two-plane cargo, 
after an hour of close figuring, compared the task to 
assisting a mare in foal. 








The “Cubs” under each wing are dwarfed by their 
“mother” carrier, the giant Curtiss Commando plane 





The fuselage of one small craft is swung from the 
Curtiss by surprised members of the ground crew 





Not a scratch marred the fabric of the tiny ships 
after they were unloaded on the airfield at Peleliv 
END 
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When HANDS get 
ROUGH, RAW and 
CHAPPED, Noxzema not 
only cools, soothes and 
quickly relieves the 
stinging soreness, but 
helps heal the tiny 
“cuts” and cracks that 


la go with chapping. 





When your FEET BURN 
and are tired, rub in 
a litle Noxzema be- 
fore you go to bed. 
It brings wonderful, 
cooling, soothing re- 
lief. And it’s grease- 
less, non-sticky; 
won't stain socks or 
bed linen. 





Even windburned skin 


gets a SMOOTH, PAIN- 
LESS SHAVE with Nox- 
zema Specially Pre- 
pared for Shaving. 
Use it before lIather- 
ing or as a brushless. 
Works even with cold 
water. 


@ It’s just good common sense to take 
Noxzema with you wherever you go. 
Because this medicated formula brings 
such grateful relief to so many different 
externally-caused skin irritations. Try it 
for windburn, sunburn, chafing, minor 
insect bites, minor burns. See how many 
ways it can soothe everyday skin irrita- 
tions and add to your comfort. At your 
PX or any drug counter. 


NOXZEMA 











AYBE you think one of those cartoon shorts 
takes only about a half-hour or so to make. 
Or a half-day at the most. Well, here is some dope sup- 
plied by Walter Lantz, noted Hollywood animator: 
It takes 10 years for a cartoonist to learn how to 
animate drawings for the screen. To make an average 
cartoon, 65 artists work 40 hours a week for four weeks. 
In that period 30 cartoonists draw 30,000 drawings, 
of which 20,000 are discarded. Each animator, with the 
help of three assistants, draws 25 feet or 37!5 seconds 
of animation each week. 
A composer works for four weeks on the musical score. 
It takes 25 musicians three hours to record it. Two 
cameramen spend four weeks photographing a seven- 
minute object. In technicolor, each drawing must be 
photographed three times. For each foot of motion 
picture, 48 pictures are taken. For each minute of run- 
ning time 4320 pictures are photographed. 
And they call them shorts, eh? 


t) NUSUAL” California weather, which had the 

Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce wriggling 
with discomfort, played heck with Hollywood shooting 
schedules. One of the wettest spells in the history of the 
California weather bureau caused the shooting sched- 
ules of a number of pictures to be delayed, including 
“Without Love,” starring Katharine Hepburn and 
Spencer Tracy, and “A Thousand and One Nights,” 
Columbia's spectacle of the Near East. 

The unit working on “One Against Seven,”’ a story 
of Russian life starring Paul Muni, also was forced to 
return from location. 

Why? 

Too much snow. 


ALLEST cast in screen history is said to have 

been assembled for Gary Cooper's new picture, 
“Along Came Jones.”’ Fifteen of the roles are filled by 
actors who are six feet or more in height. 

The smallest member of the cast is Loretta Young, 
the only woman player in the picture, which is a West- 
erner, of course. Loretta is five feet, four inches. 

Cooper stands six feet, three inches in his stocking 
feet, but with his high-heeled boots and sombrero he 
measures one-half inch under seven feet. 

Said Gary: ‘‘This all should add up to a sure enough 
tall cowboy story.” 


OB HOPE'S studio suspended him for failing to 

be around to make a picture. Bob said he was 
sorry, but he had too many GI shows to do. Bob said 
his studio ought to suspend the war. ... The stork is 
working overtime in Hollywood. Hedy Lamarr, Paul- 
ette Goddard and Rita Hayworth are the latest to 
announce impending mamahood. ... They’re making 
a movie of the life of Sgt. Albert A. Schmid, blinded 
Marine hero of Guadalcanal. John Garfield plays 
Schmid. Some of the scenes are being shot in Philadel- 
phia, Schmid’s home town. 

Fred MacMurray is going to portray Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker in “First, Last And Always,’ and Bur- 
gess Meredith is going to be Ernie Pyle in “‘GI Joe.” 

.. Arthur Murray is creating a new dance for teen 
agers. It's called ‘““‘The Jabberwalkie."’ . . . At long last, 
another “‘Thin Man” picture is on the way. This one’s 
called “Thin Man Goes Home” and William Powell 
and Myrna Loy are as dapper and wacky as ever. But 
guess what? Lovely Gloria De Haven is one of the sus- 
pects. 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS DEPT.: Veronica Lake 
no more than got rid of one mate than she headed for 
the altar with another. Man is a director named Andre 
de Toth, but Veronica calls him ‘‘Bunny,"’ which we 
assume is Hungarian for something or other. ... Just 
as you got the scoop months ago, John Wayne ain't 
married anymore. His missus divorced him. ... If 
you haven't lost interest, the Humphrey Bogarts have 
called it a day again. . Faye Emerson isn’t so 
keen about all the pin-up art she posed for, now that 
she’s married to Col. Elliott Roosevelt. . .. Gypsy Rose 
Lee set some kind of record when she dated the stork 
and sued for a divorce, both practically at the same 
time. ... Ann Sheridan probably will be Mrs. Steve 
Hannigan by the time this reaches you. He’s a high- 
priced press agent (good guy, too). ... Carole Landis 
and her AAF flier are still a continent apart. 


We don’t know how he does it, but Bob Burns some- 
how sneaks in here every so often. Anyhow, Burns 
was broadcasting and gave out with one of his cracks. 
Just as he was waiting for a laugh he heard a man in 
the front row say to his wife, ‘‘And to think our boy 
can’t git work.” 

What with all the night club fights, and servicemen 


gouging on Hollywood's well known Sunset Strip, a 
gent rises to inquire, “Is this Strip really necessary? 


Frances Neal — Oppesite page 


Dubbed Hollywood’s Titian TNT, Frances 
is from Texas and appears in RKO pics 


At Ease 


News of the 
Entertainment World 


Rita Hayworth as she appeared in a recent Columbia picture 


Eddie Bracken, Hollywood's 
out telling a joke between scenes in a 


Sgt. Glenn Ford (Eleanor Powell's mate), who was 
stationed at the Base, Dago, got a medical discharge. 
Ulcer trouble. 


Lieut. Tommy Harmon, the ex-Michigan grid hero, 
has been hanging around Hollywood some time. We 
don’t blame him, with a good looking wife there named 
Elyse Knox. Harmon angled for a technical advisor 
job on a movie, “Bataan to Japan,” in which Elyse 
plays a part. 


* There are a lot of phony war heroes cluttering up 
the place, but one of them on leave in Hollywood was 
NOT Wayne Morris. The big guy has been flying off 
a Navy carrier and has seven Jap planes to his credit, 
most of them knocked off during an air attack on Ma- 
nila. Morris was the ‘“‘Kid Galahad”’ of the picture by 
the same name before enlisting. 


Gloria De Haven, the cute little MGM star, gave a 
big pitch on a war bond tour. She's one actress who 
can get up before a crowd and do something besides 
smile and announce how wonderfully happy she is to 
be there. 


Shirley Temple missed getting a role in ‘“‘Kiss and 
Tell” because her producer, David O. Selznick, thought 
it was too sexy for her. Come to think of it, Shirley is 
growing up. 


MARRIED: Grace McDonald, one of the nicest 
kids in pictures, and a Marine, Ist Lieut. Ralph Greene. 


idea of the Marine, 
recent Paramount picture 


knocks himself 


SHORT BURSTS: Add camp and bond tourists 
Mary Anderson, Betty Hutton, Olivia DeHavilland, 
Alan Ladd, Linda Darnell. . . . Barbara Stanwyck went 
to Chicago to visit her lieut., Robert Taylor. 
Susanna Foster very sick with a strep throat. . . .Paul- 
ette Goddard’s going to have a baby. . . . Gracie Allen 
got a $1000 War Bond after christening a ship in Philly, 
but gave it back, asking that it be broken into 100's 
and given for shipyard bonus prizes. ... Bob Hope 
has turned over $150,000 to the National War Funds, 
dough being proceeds from his “I Never Left Home’”’ 
book. ... Warner Bros. gave War Department $7,500,- 
000, proceeds of the movie, *‘This Is The Army.”’ .. . 
The Ritz Bros., having run their string in pictures, 
killed the customers in a Chicago cabaret. ... Blond 
Louise Allbritton off again on a hospital tour. She 
never rests. . . . Biggest mystery is the expensive radio 
and newspaper advertising by the cigaret companies 
for the cigarets that can’t be found. 


Chicago’s sedate Blackstone Hotel Mayfair Room 
was thrown into an uproar, and several customers at 
each other, when a lady in the house watching the 
juggling Three Swifts perform, shouted, “If they're 
strong enough to throw tenpins, why aren't they strong 
enough to shoulder a rifle?’’ Someone else took up the 
cry and sounded off with “Throw them bums out.” 
Friends of the jugglers came to their defense and a 
battle royal broke out, ending with four people going 
to a hospital and three others to jail. It must have 
been a swell brawl but what happened to the Three 
Swifts? Nothing. 


Famous Sayings: Bob Hope: ‘‘Looking at it from 
all angles, a Marine is really nothing but a booby trap 
that's on our side.” END 
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ers who say, "I want a Wd/son.”’ 
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where finest equipment counts, 
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because to millions of people 
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ern sports equipment. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New 
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The Major rests beside 
his bomb-laden aircraft 


‘6 YILD BILL" CLASEN is a burly, barrel-chested Marine fighter- 
bomber pilot, the kind of personality and brand of flier that aviation 
legends are built around. Officially, he is Major William E. Clasen 

of Kansas City, Kans., commanding officer of a Fourth Marine Air Wing 

Corsair squadron. His combat record to date: 68 bombing and strafing mis- 

sions against enemy atolls in the Marshalls group. 

His stock in trade is a compound of cold skill and recklessness, but the reck- 
lessness seldom gets the upper hand. It works for him instead of against him. 
When it's necessary, he can fly like a machine; when it isn't, he can fly like 
a frustrated barnstormer: 

Every Corsair pilot to win fame in this war has achieved his reputation by 
shooting down Zeros in aerial combat. That's what the Corsair was made for. 
But ‘‘Wild Bill’ Clasen has flown a Corsair for six months without ever sight- 
ing a Jap plane, and has still carved himself a reputation as one of the hottest 
pilots in this theatre 

His ‘‘Devildog” squadron was the first to use the Corsair as a bomber. An 
expert dive-bomber pilot before he even saw a Corsair, Major Clasen was a 
natural to teach his pilots their new job. Under his leadership, the pilots made 
dive-bombing into a routine chore for the big gull-winged fighters. Once, 
twice, even three times a day they hauled thousand-pound bombs northward 
from the Gilberts to blast away at the fortifications and garrisons of Mille, 
Jaluit, Wotje and Maloelap. Sixty-eight times Major Clasen led the flights. 
Many times he came back carrying the scars of anti-aircraft fire. 

On the side, he and his men flew search and reconnaissance missions, escorted 
SBD formations, strafed anti-aircraft defenses and troops when they could 
find them. When a new job cropped up, Bill Clasen and his squadron took it in 
stride 

When it was found that concrete blockhouses on the Jap islands were im- 
pervious to the constant hail of bombs, the Devildogs pioneered low-level 
bombing tactics with their Corsairs. Strictly off the cuff, they began scaling 
lelayed-action explosives against the side of the blockhouses from tree-top 
level or less. Nobody ordered them to do it, but ‘Wild Bill’’ Clasen knew it 
was the only way to get at such targets and also knew that it would be one 
extra trick his pilots would have in the bag for the future 

When his outfit was flying two strikes almost every day, he found that 
aerial reconnaissance photographs couldn't keep tabs on target conditions fast 
enough, inasmuch as they were all made by outfits based on cther islands 
By the time the Devildogs saw pictures of the damage they had done a week 
ago, they already had flown a dozen more missions 

Major Clasen had a talk with the engineering officer and the squadron 
photographer. Again the result was something new: an aerial camera built 
into the fuselage of the Major's Corsair and operated electrically from the 
cockpit. Now when the Corsairs have finished bombing, he thumbs his nose 
at the anti-aircraft fire, barrels his plane the length of the island at a thousand 
feet or less, and brings back an up-to-the-minute photo-map of bombing 
lamage 

The men of his outfit will remember the time he came home from a raid 
with a flat tire, and set his plane down on the tricky steel matting runway as 
though it was a crate of eggs to land without damage. And the time several 
of them were making a boat trip across the lagoon and discovered him test- 
hopping his plane out of sight of the airfield zooming, diving, stunting. 

Just letting go and having a hell of an old time,"’ they reported. 

His reputation isn’t based on airmanship alone, however. It’s a safe pre- 
diction that his name will be passed around the enlisted men of Marine avia- 
tion for a long time to come as an ideal commanding officer. Rough, outspoken 
and fair, with a ready sense of humor, he asks only that they do their jobs and 
well. When he has something to tell the enlisted personnel he talks to them 
in their own language 

A lot of CO's are liked and a lot are respected. ‘*‘Wild Bill’’ Clasen is both. 
Only once did we ever hear a gripe against him. That was made by a mechanic, 

ne of the men whose job is to keep the squadron's planes in shape. His com- 
plaint: ‘‘He flies the hell outta that airplane!” 

These past six months of Jap-blasting have been the climax to two and one- 
half years of waiting for a crack at the enemy, a wait that began when he stood 

n the ground at the Ewa, T. H., Marine Air station December 7, 1941, and 
raged impotently at the attacking Jap planes. 

He entered Marine aviation in 1939, immediately after being graduated 
from the University of Indiana, earning his wings a year later 

Attached to the now-famed Marine Scout Bombing Squadron 232 at the 
time of Pearl Harbor, he was transferred out of the unit before it went into 
ction on Guadaleanal. He arrived at Midway just two weeks too late to get 
n on the epic defense of that outpost by Marine airmen. He spent another 


year organizing a new dive-bomber outfit in the States, and then fretted away 


the first six months of his overseas tour in Samoa, saddled with duties that 


ept him on the ground 
His chance finally came last April when he assumed his present command 


and started the squadron on a combat tour that includes more than 200 


be 


mbing and strafing raids. Now, he's due to head back to the States again 
He waited two and one-half years to get at the Japs. In the past half-year 


he's made up for lost time 


BY SGT. ROBERT W. HARVEY 
USMC Combat Correspondent 
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A good pipe costs 
so relatively little, 
and gives so much 
y pleasure, why 
be satisfied with 
anything less 
than a 


STERNCREST) 


IMPIRTED 


BRIAR $ 


Model No. 79 


Smocth or 
Antique Finish. 


Dozens of hand- 
some models 


Sterncrest 14K, 
with 14K gold 
band, $7.50 


LHS Pipes $1.50 to $10— AT All GOOD DEALERS 
L. & H. STERN, INC., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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Swan will capture your loyalty for these four reasons: 


3 Swan's a whiz for laundry— its rich, 
* suds get field maneuvers out of your 


] Swan's swell for shower—rich, thick 
” 
clothes! Swan’s firm. Lasts and lasts! 


suds clean you fast—even after a ten- 
mile hike! 





Swan's great for shaving —thick, 


2 Swan's grand for face and hands 
° * creamy, mild lather gives fast, smooth 


—you’ll rise and shine at inspection 
after washing with quick-sudsin’ Swan! 


to George Burns 
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Pacific night life. Tracers and star 





shells light a Marine attack in the background. Foreground, 


streaks of light are moving trucks and jeeps, and wavy line is walking Marine with flashlight 


Sea-Going Blues 


Wherever Marines have travelled in the year in 
} ( va gani they have left behind a trail 
f storie ind ane tes that range from the grim an 
brave to the daredevil or happy 
To ex-Marine J. H. Jennings of San Rafael, Cal., 
we are indebted ras yarn about the en in the 
China Composite Expeditionary Force, a rugged it fit 
if there ever was n 
These Marine were heading stateside in 1927 
be paid off. They were aboard the naval transport 
Chaumont which Jennings refe » as a hell-ship 
And. according to tradition, when Marines w n 
na al ins} uilors really ga 
vorks ven | ¢ Marine i¢ 1 hip 
ma snore 
One Mar N eta to g ve c h 
ip the name of the ship with black paint a few days 
before the hip was due in the States. He went ver 
and stayed all day, doing a ¢ i job. But when the 
Chaumor tiled in port, a f arose that hasn't 
ie lown jay. On the bow of the ship was the 
mple andiiwork he Marine and his paint brush 
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Passwords 


The Marine was alone. Battling the Japs, he fired 
ntil he was out of ammunition. Then they started 
ing in on him. Taking the only chance that exist«d, 


the Marine jumped to his feet and raced toward the 
ear, zig-zagging as bullets whistled past him 


Suddenly his trained eyes saw the familiar outline 


a foxhole. As the Marine turned toward it, a rifle 
muzzle poked out in his direction, and a voice demand 
1, *“Wh« es there? 


lidn’t even hesitate. Continuing toward 
he foxhole, he shouted, *“‘Lemme in there, dammit, 
the lousy *+t $'(*+)|T& Japs are after me! 


Chief Cloyd M. Winfrey of 


The Marine 


The foxhole’s tenant, 


he 73rd Seabee Battalion, relaxed behind his gun as 
the Marine tumbled in beside him. “I almost let you 
have it,"’ the Chief grinned, as he handed the Marine 


a supply ammunition Then you opened your 
uth and it was OK. No Jap ever knew that code! 


Poor Protection 


IT'wo Marines are firm believers in the old proverb 


that cautions you to look before you leap - even in the 
heat of combat 
First Lt. Max L. Halpin of Houston, Texas, a 


pilot, found himself on the ground 
juring an enemy bombing attack. Lt. Halpin dived 
blockhouse and slammed the door 


he heard bombs drop 


fighter-bomber 


int a convenient 
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shut behind him. For two hours 
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ping, without becoming « 
blew the d ff its hinges, 
he was sharing the blockhouse 
He moved on 

A similar experience was shared by PFC Charles J 
Kohout of Chicago, IIl. Kohout sought cover behind 
a pile of boxes during severe fighting. He 
vered the 
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and the pilot discovered 
with cases of TNT. 
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too, st nught 


when he disc boxes were 


new protection 
filled with 


ammunition 


Secret Wea‘‘Puns”’ 


The ability of Marines to get a laugh out of tight 
situations has been called one of our greatest secret 
weapons. The tension-breaking gag that pops up when 
nerves are tight, is worth its weight in gunpowder. 

An example, relayed by Sgt. Vic Kalman, a USMC 
combat correspondent, shows how some guys will do 
anything for a laugh, any place, and usually get it 

A group of Marines were working their way up the 
sheer coral wall that was one side of a hotly-contested 
hill. The panting, sweating Marines had to make the 
tortuous ascent under constant sniper fire. But mid- 
way up, where the going was tough and dangerous, 
Marines could be heard laughing. 

One of the first men to make the climb had paused 
long enough to stick up a little sign: “‘Please use the 
escalator. Elevator out of order.” 





Units Cited 


Five Marine units, whose battle history is synony 
mous with victory in the Pacific, have received the 
coveted Presidential Unit Citation for action in World 
War II. 

The units honored are 

Marine Aircraft Group 22 June, 1942 

Wake Detachment (including VMF-211 of MAG-?21 

Dec. 8 to 22, 1941, Wake Island 

Ist Mar. Div. Reinf Aug. 7 to Dee. 9, 
Guadalcanal 

2nd Mar. Div. Reinf 

4th Mar. Div June 


and Tinian 


Combat Artist 
. —_— 


1942, 


Nov. 20 to 24, 1943, Tarawa 
15 to Aug. 1, 1944, Saipan 





PLSGT. GRANT POWERS 


In two wars o Marine 


Painting scenes of fellow Marines in action is the 
work of veteran PlISgt. Grant Powers, who is seeing 
active duty in his second war 

In the last war Powers trained at Parris Island, 
coming out a gunnery sergeant. He was in France and 
Germany with the 5th Marine Regiment as 2nd Divi 
sion artist, and also did work for Stars and Stripes 

Between wars Powers worked as a sports cartoonist 
for the New York Daily News, enlisting in the Corps 
again in August, 1942, taking his boot training at 
San Diego. Before going overseas, Powers painted 
many murals around Camp Pendleton, and is still 
painting them overseas in recreation rooms and mess 
halls. His cartoons and illustrations have appeared in 
many Marine publications 
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Birthday Gift 





MANY HAPPY RETURNS 
On anniversary; in race 


Sgt. Edward J. Barrett was the people's choice in 
Illinois in the past election when the veteran Marine 
won the race for Secretary of State. On the 169th 
anniversary of the Marine Corps, Sgt. Barrett pre- 
sented 1945 automobile license plate No. 1775 to Col. 
Chester L. Fordney, recruiting officer. 


Definite Answer 


From MCAS at Santa Barbara, Cal., comes a 
story about another of those men who, if their shirt 
tails were.on fire would pause to light a cigaret before 
extinguishing the flame. 

A Marine monitoring radio picked up a message 
from a carrier to a pilot, directing him to investigate 
a farmhouse suspected of housing an anti-aircraft unit. 

A few minutes later the listening Marines got this 
message from the pilot to the carrier: “‘Have investi- 
gated anti-aircraft fire. Am bailing out.” 


Interference 


Corporal Roger Spaulding, a former farmer from 
Sheridan, Ind., hit the deck on signal as his unit 
moved up. Lifting his head, he gazed into the unmis- 
takable optics of a Japanese officer. 

The Hoosier turned to his platoon leader. ‘Hey, 
Sarge,’’ he called, “‘there’s a Nip here staring me in the 
eye. 

“Shoot him,” the sergeant called back. 

“I can’t,” Sheridan answered, ‘‘my gun’s jammed.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the Jap who 
rose and came at Sheridan waving a large Samurai 
sword. The farmer reversed his rifle and stood up. 
At that moment a Marine bullet caught the Jap amid- 
ships and tumbled him. 

“Aw,” Sheridan yelled in disgust. ““Why’d you do 
that? I was getting ready to club him to death.” 


PX Raid 


It was their first pay in four months, and opening 
for business -was the first PX in.half a year. Small 
wonder that the veteran Marines. were in line hours 
before the new PX was ready for business. 

It was an unheard-of luxury to be buying cigarets 
by the carton, razor blades, shaving cream and soap 
in quantity, and beer at five cents a can — evenifa 
man was limited to one can. 

One Marine, long hungry for the chance to step up 





to the counter, planked down his heavy wallet and 
said, “Gimme one of everything on sale, no matter 
what it is.” 

First man in the PX line was Corp. Glyndon B. 
Miracle of Berea, Ky. Which proves what we always 
thought that it takes a miracle to be the first man 
in a line. 


London Duty 





MARINE AND BOBBIE 
At Buckingham Palace 


It's a far cry from the blazing sun and jungle of the 
Pacific to the chill, foggy climate of London, but there 
are Marines in both places. (Find a place in this world 
where there aren't any Marines.) Wheeling up to the 
gates of Buckingham Palace is Corp. John B. Flowers 
of Holliday, Tenn., who pauses on his way inside to 
watch something funny with a Bobbie. From the ex- 
pression on John’s face, we’d say that somebody had 
just got fouled-up. Could be that some well-meaning 
Englishman has called a Marine from South Carolina 
a “Yankee soldier.” 

TURN PAGE 
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WE THE MARINES (continued) 
Saying Again? 


Somewhere in Japan we suspect the existence of a 
little man with thick glasses who has convinced the 
Nip leaders that he is one Big Time Operator when it 
comes to a literary Banzai attack on the English lan- 
guage 

We have often imagined him at work on some of 
the propaganda leaflets which are dropped to Marines 
In one grubby fist he clutches a complimentary pencil 
from the Hara Kiri Brothers Funeral Parlor and Sui 
cidetorium, while his other hand holds open an English 
Japanese dictionary to a page on irregular verbs 

After much erasing and muttering of ‘So Snafu, 
please,"’ we can see him trotting down the hall to sub 
mit his latest composition to the Hon. Mr. Being Most 
Responsible Against Propagandic Leaflets For Hurling 
Among American Marines Bureau, where it will be 
read by an officer who can't read English, approved, 
and mimeographed 

The life of our little enemy author is probably most 
pleasant. He is introduced as ‘“‘our Hon. Mr. Muky 
dakado, who writes English,"’ and is fond of snowing 
his friends with an occasional glib slang phrase in Eng- 
lish, like “Exalted 23 is very gratefully skiddoo, 
please 

The following sample, perhaps fresh from the pencil 
of our little man in Tokyo, shows that if the Japs can’t 
beat our troops, they can always beat hell out of our 
language. Peleliu was the scene of the atrocity we 
quote 

Poor reckless Yankee Doodle 

Do you know about the naval battle done by the 
American Fifty-Eighth Fleet at the sea near Taiwan 
and Philippine 

“Japanese powerful air force had sank 19 aeroplane 
carriers, four battleships, several cruisers and destroy 
ers along with sending 1261 ship areoplanes into the sea 

From this result we think that you can imagine 
what shall happen next around Palau upon you 

‘The fraud Roosevelt, handing the President elec 
tion under his nose and from his nose and from his 
policy ambition, worked not poor Nimitz but also 
MacCasir like a robot. Like this, what is pity, must be 
sacrifice you make 

“Thanks for your advice notes of surrender. But we 
haven't any reason to surrender to those who are fated 
to be totally destroyed in a few days later 

Add to you, against the manner of your attack 
paying no heed to humanity, your God shall make 
Japanese force to add retaliative attack upon you 

‘Saying again, against the attack paying no heed to 
humanity contrary to the mutual military spirits, 
you shall get an very stern attack. We mean an cruel 
attack 

‘Japan Military 

Saying again, just what do you mean? 


He Walked Alone 


A lad in the Second Division wanted a furlough, 
even as you and I, but being of an impatient nature, 
he wasn't content to wait until one was granted from 
above. He procured the necessary blank papers, filled 
them out himself, and started for the United States. 

When he checked in at Pearl Harbor, his papers 
were so badly drawn that the sergeant major made out 
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another set for him, correct in every detail. The lad 
murmured his thanks and shoved off for the States 

After the furlough period was over, the boy reported 
back to the West Coast for return to his outfit. But by 
this time his ruse had been discovered. He went back 
all right, but he hasn't been heard from since. He can 
probably be found by following the sound of the steel- 
wool rubbing against the GI cans 


Jeep Hula 


Even the hula, famed dance of the South Seas, has 
been given an added twist by Marines, reports SSgt 
Bob Cooke, a USMC combat correspondent 

The traditional hula tells a story of love, or a local 
legend in significant hand gestures above weaving hips 
Marines, says Sgt. Cooke, haven't the same interest 
in arm and hand signals that they have in native weav 
ing 

Since leathernecks have been in the Pacific, a new 
dance has made its appearance. Called the “jeep hula,”’ 
it tells the story of a native girl who bummed a ride 
in a jeep. The Polynesian chant throughout the dance 
ends with a strident whistle, a loud “Going my way?” 
and a gesture of the thumb over the shoulder common 
to hitch-hikers throughout the world 
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Officers and enlisted men train together at the Amphibian Tractor Maintainance School at Camp : be 
Pendleton, Cal. Private (left) and lieutenants work at learning about internal combustion engines 
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Veterans of Belleau Wood and other Marine actions in the ‘ast war, TSgt. B. J. Barnett of Frisco 
and WO Dave Eastis of Denver meet in the Pacific to talk over old days in France and Germany 
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EN officers and 17 enlisted men of the Third Marine 

Division were in on the Army show at Leyte. 
They directed carrier-borne planes in bombing and 
strafing support of amphibious ground forces. . . . Tsai 
Chih Chao, a former Major in the Chinese Army, is 
now a private in the Corps. He holds degrees from two 
Chinese and one American universities, and is getting 
his PhD from Indiana U. ... Two Marines and two 
Seabees got the first brig sentences on Guam — 30 
days p&p for firing live ammunition at a tin can the 
day after the island was secured. First detail was build- 
ing the brig. ... And a few statistics! Jap casualties 
to date are 277,000 killed. That leaves 4,000,000 more 
under arms and an untouched reserve of 2,000,000. 
Pass the ammunition. ... In 1943, 148,246 Marines 
fired for record. There were 67,881 marksmen, 40,696 
sharpshooters, 12,795 experts, and 26,974 you-know- 
what-kind-of birds. ... Doctors report Marines are 
coming in with a new complaint foxhole knees, the 
result of 30 nights of crouching in positions that would 
discourage a Hindu fakir. 


Sgt. Bill Allen, a USMC combat correspondent 
polled one unit on what element of battle caused the 
greatest strain. Top three answers were: sniper fire, 
night, and riding the assault boats from ship to shore. 

. Travellers in the Pacific, says SSgt. Robert W. 
Harvey, also a USMC combat correspondent, can be 
ticketed by the color of their shoes. Men from the 
Marianas have footgear dyed a garish red-brown by 
the mud, while those from the Marshall or Gilbert 
atolls sport shoes of dusty grey from the coral sand. 
... Station WXLI, newest of the Pacific chain of GI 
radio stations, has a “Sack Rat Serenade,”’ which is 
unofficially replacing taps in many areas as slumber 
music. Soft music is featured to lull listening men of 
all services to sleep. ... Coming Events: 1000 B-29 
Super-fortresses have been ordered by the War De- 
partment. ... A Seabee on duty in the Aleutians 
boosted his income by selling a synthetic whiskey 
made from torpedo juice, water and sugar. Sold by the 
canteenfull, it tested 190 proof. There were no com- 
plaints from the customers. They’re probably still 
gasping for air. . .. Marines overseas write three letters 
for every two they receive. 


PFC Clyde A. Morrison of Paxton, IlIl., saw a Jap 
rushing at him. He leveled his carbine and pulled the 
trigger. Nothing happened. He saw his magazine was 
missing, so he jumped in front of the Jap and yelled 
“Halt!” The Jap stopped and surrendered. ... Then 
there’s one about the little boy who wouldn’t eat his 
supper. “Come, Junior,”’ his mother said, “‘eat your 
supper like a good little Marine.” “‘All right,” said 
Junior, “‘pass the ©7,$*(+?) {—’ chow.”. .. A monument 
at Yokohama to Commodore Matthew C. Perry, who 
opened Japan to world trade in 1853, was ‘“‘ceremoni- 
ously destroyed” by members of the Japanese Young 
Men’s Indignation Conference. ... A couple of hun- 
dred years ago, the standard cure for a gunshot wound 
was to “take of oil and wine in equal parts, inject them 
into a living dog, well boil the animal; its flesh together 
with oil, wine, and other ingredients, form the applica- 
tion.” ... “‘Life,’’ somebody said, “is one damn thing 
after another. Love is two damned things after one 
another.”’ 


The Navy soon will be spending $100,000,000 month- 
ly on rocket ammunition. ... When Sgt. Edward A. 
Lukonis of Shamokin, Pa., was wounded by a Jap 
mortar, the first person to reach him with a little 
brotherly assistance was his brother, PSgt. Joseph 
Lukonis. ... The best customers for souvenirs and 
captured Jap equipment sold by Marine infantrymen, 
are Marine pilots, who can’t just reach down and pick 
up their own. ... Hot showers head the list of luxuries 
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Marines want most when they go home. Yes, we said 
first on the list — since when is a girl a luxury? .. 
MCAS at Cherry Point, N. C., is starting a fencing 
team. Which reminds us of the old Brooklyn proverb, 
“A foil and his goil are soon parted.” ... As far as 
Pvt. Carmen E. Santor of Keysville, Ky., is con- 
cerned, the M-1 is strictly in the family. It was in 
vented by his uncle, Robert Garand. ...Some Japs 
have abandoned “‘Banzai!”’ as a battle cry and are using 
“Gung Ho!”’ Next thing you know they’ll be shouting 
“Umbriago!”” . . . Note to foxholers: “A good night’s 
sleep,”” says a radio commercial, “‘is essential these 
busy war-filled days.” 





Strangest foot race of the year was held between 
Navy. Lt. Chester Ruffin of Moorehead, Miss., and 
a Ventura medium bomber, disfance 100 yards. The 
bomber won in 9.7 seconds, but the Lieutenant did it in 
9.95 seconds, which is moving right along. . . . During a 
recent battle a Marine got so excited he threw down 
his rifle and took after a Jap, hurling stones at him. 
The chase ended when the Jap ran his bayonet into 
his own stomach. ... Honorably discharged veterans 
of this war may be re-inducted if they volunteer to 
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serve again. ... Chatting with German civilians car- 
ries a $65 fine for GIs in the ETO. ... In case you 
want to visit old foxholes after the war, Pan American 
plans to run a fleet of 26 14-engined clippers on one- 











day round trips to Hawaii. . .. Favorite sign in Navy 
offices is, “‘What, You Here Again? Another Half- 
Hour Shot To Hell!” ... Big Bertha, the famous Ger- 


man super-cannon of World War I, hit only one man 
in the AEF —a Marine. He was saved from serious 
injury by a wallet and a cigaret case. 


Not so sorry, please: Tokio reports that 78 Jap 
admirals have joined their ancestors the hard way since 
Pearl Harbor. ... And while wé’re on Japan the Nips 
are boasting about a new plane which they call Gekko, 
which means moonlight. A twin-engine Navy fighter, 
it sounds big league. ... A Washington newspaper re- 
ports that Marine artillerymen on Leyte, fighting with 
Army men and under Army command, have stated that 
the Army is okay. The newspaper thinks this may have 
“repercussions,” all favorable. ... Marine Brigadier 
General Samuel Calvin Cumming was born in Kobe, 
Japan, and lived in that country until he was 11 years 
old. ... The enemy is not always the only menace in 
amphibious warfare, as an LST captain learned off 
Saipan. His ship was anchored in the transport area 
when an air raid alert sounded and the APAs were or- 
dered to head for the open sea. Ships were close to- 
gether, and one APA barely had room to swing around. 
As she turned, her fantail was directly over the LST’s 
bridge, and the captain. Looking up, the captain got 
the shock of his life. Directly above him was the head 
for deck hands — all seats occupied. 

TURN PAGE 
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HASHMARK 
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You CAN SACK UP 
HERE WITH ME ON 
WIDDER’S PEAK -- 
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MAKE YOURSELF RIGHT 

AT HOME, BUDDY — 

I GOT A WELCOMIN' 

PRESENT FOR YA (F 
THERE AIN'T NO 

CHIZZLERS AROUND 




















' BY TH WAY - I DON'T 


S'POSE YOU BROUGHT OVER SHUCKS - 





ONE LITTLE EXTRA PIECE L HAVEN'T 
OF POGEY BAIT -- SEEN WY 

| DIDSA QUIGG, SEA BAG SINCE 
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| AIN'T THAT JUS MY LuCcK 7" 








AN' L BEEN HOARDIN' A TWO-BITTER | 
FOR SOME OCCASION LIKE THIS —- 
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WE THE MARINES (continued) 





First hot chow after days of bitter struggle is 
dished out to rugged, battle-stained fighting men 


Free Job Ad 


TIDE, a magazine of the advertising and marketing 
business, is inaugurating a free classified ad service to 
help veterans with previous civilian experience in that 
line get similar future jobs 

If you once were in advertising and marketing, and 
if you have been discharged from the service, or ex- 
pect to be shortly, write to TIDE, 232 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, New York. They will send you a 
form to fill out. You are allowed 25 words which will 
run without cost to you in the Mid-Issue Newsletter 
Mail to you from prospective employers will be for- 
warded by TIDE 


Kisses Bombshell 


Betty Hutton is a blonde female whose talent and 
looks have earned her the name of the “Blonde Bomb- 
shell.” A recent tour she made in the Pacific was 
marked by proof that Marines are pretty handy when 
it comes to handling bombshells even of the blonde 
variety 

At the conclusion of a show, Betty blew a kiss to 
her attentive Marine audience. This was accepted by 
all except one lad, PFC William Z. Tyson, Jr. of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tyson turned up his nose at the wafted kiss and 
grumbled, “A fat lot of good that does.” 

Betty, who was sitting in the general's jeep, over- 





heard his remark If that’s not enough,” she said, 
“come on over here 
Tyson plowed a path through his buddies, wrapped 


his manly arms about the “Blonde Bombshell,"’ and 
kissed her 

“It was a pip,’ Tyson said later, gazing at the lip- 
stick which had been transferred to his face. ‘It lasted 
about eight seconds, and would have lasted a lot 


longer, but the jeep driver started to pull away.” 
Tyson proved that a bombshell is a bombshell to 

an artilleryman, but that eight-second count bothers us 

It seems one hell of a time to be looking at your watch. 
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Jammed Session 


Marine Lt. Dale Minor Clark is a plenty tough 
hombre.When he saw a shack in the jungle that looked 
as though it might contain Japs, he hooked his M-1 
under his arm and kicked in the door. 

Three uniformed Japs were inside. Two were kneel- 
ing in prayer, while a third, who had evidently said 
his prayers, was trying to hide under a pile of rags and 
clothing. One of the kneeling Japs, without so much 
as an Oriental Amen, reached for a grenade. Lt. Clark 
drew a quick bead and squeezed one off. Nothing hap- 
pened. The rifle was jammed. 

Lt. Clark beat the grenade to the door by a split 
second, closing the door behind him just as the grenade 
went off. Ignoring a wound in his hand, Lt. Clark dis- 
carded his rifle and went into the shack again, using 
his .45 for a calling card. Mission accomplished. 


Deer No Faun 


One frightened deer can be more dangerous than 
three frightened Japs, and Sgt. Carl Binyon of Longton, 
Kan., has a broken arm to prove it. 

Sgt. Binyon, an artilleryman, was with a forward 
observer team working with the infantry in the jungle. 
An infantry squad to his left flushed three Japs and one 
deer. The Japs fled as the Marines opened fire, but the 


deer had other plans. He lowered his head and charged 
at the Marines, bowling over Binyon and breaking his 
arm, and knocking two other Marines off their feet. 
Then he bounded away in the jungle without a shot 
being fired at him. 


Horse Marine 





PFC ARVETTA AND RUSTY 
Marines horse around 


PFC Richard Arvetta of St. Louis, Mo., is one of 
the combat veterans who form a mounted patrol in 
the Oregon woods to guard against fires and illegal 
hunting. Arvetta, who is stationed at Klamath Falls, 
was a machine gunner in the Marshalls, and is recov- 
ering from a tropical ailment. Before joining the 
Marines he served three years in the Army cavalry. 


World of Sport 


Marines on Majuro, reports SSgt. Bill Miller, have 
invented a lively little game that relieves some of their 
disappointment in finding so little enemy opposition 
there 

The game has two players, no referees or umpires, 
and few spectators. It is not expected to replace base- 
ball as the king of American sports. 

To play the game, one man pulls the pin of a hand 
grenade, throws the grenade straight in the air, and 
yells, ‘‘Think fast!" 

Whoever is playing with him must catch the grenade 
and throw it out of range. Failure to do this costs you 
thé game. No casualties have been reported so far. 





BOMBAY PITCHMAN 
Not like the movies 


With the publication of this picture, another of our 
dreams goes up in smoke. We had always imagined 
snake charmers to be an integral part of the ‘‘mysterious 
Orient,’’ who performed their dangerous rites while 
attired in turban and flowing robe. 

But the Joe who is putting on a show for Coast 
Guard Lt. (jg) Ernest H. Goldman of Lynn, Mass., 
has spoiled all this for us. His shoes are obviously not 
traditionally Indian, and we suspect his shirt came from 
Brooklyn. The pipe he is playing was probably manu- 
factured by the Noizee Noveltee Companee, and the 
cobra more than likely goes around with a tin cup 
collecting pennies from the audience after the show is 
over. 


Got Saipan’s Goats 


The invasion of Goat Land, in which four officers 
and 50 enlisted Marines took part, probably never will 
appear in the battle history of the Corps. But take it 
from the men who participated, it was a plenty tough 
campaign. Except for the fact that the goats didn’t 
shoot back, writes TSgt. Dick Tenelly, a USMC com- 
bat correspondent, the expedition encountered more 
rigorous conditions than in its fight against the Japs. 

The goats were endangering the beef supply of the 
island by encroaching on pasture land. Then Marine 
scouts, under Major Arthur B. Hanson of Bethesda, 
Md. took over. They headed into the trackless hills 
on foot, with food and ammunition dropped to them 
at an advanced base by parachute. 

High in the mountain mists, where even mountain 
goats feared to tread, one group of six Marines was 
marooned for two days and nights, without food or 
water. Finally they shot a bearded billygoat, drank 
his warm blood, then cooked and ate his heart and liver. 
Strengthened, they were able to get back to the main 
party. 

In five days of strenuous campaigning, the Marines 
accounted for 319 goats definitely killed, and many 
probables. There were no Marine casualties. 

As one footsore member of the group remarked upon 
his return to make Saipan safe for beefsteaks on the 
hoof, ‘‘What goats we couldn't shoot, we ran to death!” 

END 





iQ Answers 


1. (c) 6. (b) 11. (b) 16. (b) 
2. (b) 7. (c) 12. (c) 17. (b) 
3. (a) 8. (b) 13. (c) 18. (c) 
4. (a) 9. (b) 14. (a) 19. (a) 
5. (b) 10. (a) 15. (b) 20. (c) 
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ESQUIRES ana CORONETS 


free to Marines Overseas 


Our gallant fighting Marines overseas 
now get copies of Esquire and Coronet 
as gifts from the publisher. Distrib- 
uted through Leatherneck Magazine... 
and redistributed by recreation officers 
of every unit...Esquire and Coronet can 
now give their unbeatable reading—and 
looking — pleasure to fighting Marines 


on every front. 


CAqUUTE 
and CORONET 


FAVORED MAGAZINES OF FIGHTING MEN 
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Get acquainted with 
“Hi-Mac” and it'll be your 
candy pal from now on! “Hi-Mac” 
is coated with smooth, rich, deli- 
cious chocolate! Its soft, chocolaty 
center is satisfyingly sweet! And 
there's a layer of choice, chewy 
caramel! that makes every bite jst 
Hi-Mac” today! 


At all camps 
and af some 
civilian counters 


’ ight , Trv 





Bite view of a ‘‘Hi-Mac”™’ 


IT’S SHOTWELL! 


WELL, 


WELL, 


For years, Shotwell Mfg. Co. has 
maintained top quality in its fa 
mous Puritan Marshmallows. To 
day this tradition for top quality 
is shared by another, different 
confection — Shotwell’s delicious 


Hi-Mac™ bar! 
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A MEDAL FOR MOTHER 


Is your boy out there in the gloom 
tonight, 

In the land that God forgot? 

Is he counting the seconds that he 
might live, 

While his gun grows scorching hot? 


Or is he out in his ship on the storm- 
swept sea, 

Sweating and gasping for breath, 

As he goes about his appointed task 

Well-knowing he’s playing with 
Death? 


Yet, all of the suffering’s not done 
by the boys 

Who are serving on land, air, and 
foam; 

A deal of the suffering is done by 
those folks, 

His parents, whom the boy left at 
home. 


There are sleepless nights and tor- 
turous days 

And fears that wrack the mind, 

For his every fear and pain is felt 

By the folks he has left behind. 


Oh, wars are won by the workers at 


home 

And the boys who serve “over 
there,”’ 

But nothing that’s done can be more 


sincere 
Than a Mother’s fervent prayer. 


God grant when the gauntlet of life 
is run 

And the Mothers assemble up there, 

You'll remember the hours of suffer- 
ing they've borne, 

And give them a medal to wear. 


— PFC GEORGE H. FISH 
MAD, NATTC 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


ISLAND REVERIE 


Under the stars of a tropic night, 
Far from the cares of the world; 
Dreaming of love. lost deep in moon- 
light, 
Alone in a corner curled. 
This is a dreamer's world. 
The sigh of the breeze, whispering 
trees 
Watching blue waters at play, 
Strumming guitars, and music to 
please, 

Songs from a land far away, 
Light-hearted songs, and gay, 
Cinnamon maidens under the moon, 

Swaying and chanting in dance, 
Laughing while crooning a native 
tune, 
With many a subtle glance, 
All on this island hewn. 
Sand yellow beaches, sun in the 
sky, 
Tropical waters and fish, 
Coral and shells, a light-hearted 
sigh, 
With never a thought, nor wish, 
Living beneath this sky. 
The tang and smell of the salty air, 
The boom and the roar of the 
surf, 
White flying scud in the cool light 
ar, 
While dreaming on velvet turf, 
Lost in the vast somewhere. 
The delicate fall of cool, sharp 
rain, 
Whetting the thirsty, the green, 
Loosing a fragrance, and colour 
grain, 
Never forgotten if seen, 
Leaving a lasting stain. 
Here for the many or for the few, 
Far from all troubles and cares, 
Waiting to greet you in rendezvous, 
Bewitching these island lairs, 
Loved by the dreamer, true! 


— PFC JOHN G. LETHBRIDGE, JR. 
Pacific 


PITY THE CENSOR 


How lonely is this life of mine, 
Bereft of earthly gifts sublime 

The friendship of my squadron kin 
Whose private lives I venture in. 


I often must with soulless eye, 
Scan the lines nor dare a sigh 
When Cupid would his arrows sink 
Across the miles with pen and ink. 


A lover’s quarrel must run its course, 
Thru bitter tears and grim remorse; 
Nor dare I add a single word 

To still the tumult loudly heard. 


A child is born, the father dotes; 

His lilting lisp the mother quotes. 

For days I've stood the bed beside 

Where pain assailed the quaking 
bride. 


But I'm the censor, grim and mean, 
Who tries to read the lines between; 
Who strips the loved and lover bare 
Of lingerie and underwear 


And leaves upon the printed page 
The scratchings that arouse the rage 
Of those whose privacy I scorn 

In guarding secrets ere they’re born. 


— CAPT. JOHN E. ESTABROOK 
Pacific 


HELL BENT 


There are four degrees of sinners. 

The first one, of ill-fame, 

Is the guy that steals his brother's 
wife, 

And leads a life of shame 


The second is of ill-repute, 

With little heart, if any, 

He'd stab a blind man in the back 
To gain a measly penny. 


The third is quite a dirty cuss 
That makes honest men a wreck 
He makes his living easy, with 
Marked cards, from a crooked deck 


But the last’s a low life, dirty rat, 

I hope his soul's hell bent. 

He’s the sneak that didn’t want my 
cap, 

But just the ornament! 


— SGT. E. E. HAWKINS 
Pacific 


SECURE 


I think that I shall never hear 

A word as lovely as ‘“‘Secure.”’ 

A word that uttered, stops all work 
And leaves my weary limbs to shirk, 
To take the train from off my back, 
To let my torso “hit the sack.” 


This word is known to all Marines, 

In States as well as far off scenes; 

From raw recruit to salted man, 

From Dago’s boondocks to Saipan. 

We know from strain, the greatest 
cure’s 

The NCO who yells “Secure!” 


Secure, secure, from work or play; 

From peeling spuds, from liberty; 

From cleaning heads, from 
swabbing decks, 

Secure, you lazy sick bay wrecks! 

Secure the butts, secure the day, 

“‘Secure’s’’ the word I love to say. 


Now soon someday on battle fronts, 

Midst rain and mud of many 
months, 

In slime and blood and reeking dead, 

Where “‘fight’’ alone is daily fed, 

The top CO will make his tour, 

Then shout aloud “The War’s 
secured!”’ 


— PFC DONALD A. CUNY 


Pacific 
END 
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5 4 Ya OWENS THE GOING WAS tough in the landing’on Cape Torokina, Bougainville. A 
G e ° Jap 75-mm gun, in a strategic position, had the range of our landing | 
croft. The gunners were good. With each round they scored on the ; 


His courageous action saved landing craft, inflicting heavy casvalties and sinking much equipment. For 
the day at Cape Torokina-: a little while it looked like this gun would jeopardize the landing attempt 
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OBSERVING THE situation, Sgt. Robert A. Owens of Spartanburg, S. C., his dash. Owens charged into the mouth of the cannon and entered the in 1 
saw at once that this 75 must be put out of commission immediately. emplacement through the fire port, driving the gun crew out of the Mar 
He decided to charge the gun bunker. First he called on four of his rear door and insuring their destruction before he himself was wounded. divis 
comrades to assist and placed them so that they could cover the fire Sgt. Owens recently was awarded the Navy Cross for this action which adju 
of two adjacent bunkers. Then he waited for an opportunity to make ‘contributed immeasurably to the success of these vital operations’ 
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University 
of Surviva 


by Lt. Jim G. Lucas 


USMC Public Relations Officer 





25-YEAR-OLD Marine Corps major who was once an instructor of 

political science at the University of Virginia today heads the 

Fourth Marine Division’s ‘University of Survival,’’ where men 

who have lived through some of the fiercest battles of the Pacific study-the 
science of beating the Japs. 

He is Major Ben F. Dixon, III, formerly of Raleigh, N. C. His parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wright T. Dixon, now live in Wilmington, N. C., where his 
father is resident auditor for the US Maritime Commission. 

The text books Major Dixon employs are the lessons of Tarawa, of 
Kwajalein, of Saipan, of Tinian. From them, Marines have devised new 
methods of warfare; studying their own mistakes so that they won’t be 
made again, and delving into the battle plans of the enemy better to know 
how to meet him on the next hostile beach. 

Major Dixon heads the Fourth Marine Division Training Center. As 
“‘president”’ of a University of Survival, he heads a staff of more than 75 
highly trained ‘‘ professors’’ — Marine officers, Marine sergeants, Marine 
corporals, and Marine privates who have earned their degrees in combat. 

His curriculum includes such subjects as Hand-to-Hand Combat; Hip- 
firing; Infiltration; Demolitions; Patrolling and Ambushing; Map and 
Compass Reading; Jungle Sanitation; Jungle Living. 

That every man in his class already has been through one, or as many 
as four campaigns, does not prevent their daily attendance. 

**We've learned, for instance, from Tarawa, that every man must know 
something about demolitions. It hadn’t seemed so necessary until then. 
But had enough of our men been experts with explosives, we could have 
got rid of those coconut log emplacements and saved a lot of lives. 

‘“‘We learned, from the Solomons, that a Marine in the jungle has to be 
able to fire from the hip. It isn't precise range firing. You've got to be able 
to whip it out and beat that sniper in the tree.” 

The turnover in student personnel at Major Dixon’s university is 
tremendous. New students arrive each week, go through a thorough 
schedule, and move out to make room for others. 

In the hip-firing course, their ‘‘professors’’ send the men out on a 
target range where they are constantly met by the sudden appearance of 
life-sized silhouettes in the brush. Life-sized dummies are hidden in the 
trees. Many Marines who thought they were experts at spotting hidden 
enemy have been chagrined to learn that they failed to detect dummies, 
which, had they been Jap snipers, could have ended a Marine’s career 


on the spot. 


ROFESSORS in Jungle Living send their men out alone, to teach 

them how to survive if they are lost. They have already learned 
what roots and fruits are edible, how to treat water, how to build shelters. 
Later, they are sent out to improvise stretchers and splints from jungle 
trees. 

They learn patrolling and ambushing, from both ends. Students are 
ambushed and they do the ambushing. When that is over, they learn 
hand-to-hand combat. 

Major Dixon's“ University of Survival” recently was inspected by Lieu- 
tenant General Holland M. Smith, Commanding General, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific, and Major General Clifton B. Cates, Commanding General, 
Fourth Marine Division. They spent the day watching his student body 
at work. 

Major Dixon went to Saipan as the Fourth Division’s Civil Affairs 
Officer. He supervised the construction and operation of what is believed 
to be the first internment camp for enemy Japanese civilians in the 
Pacific. He continued its operation until it was taken over by the island 
command, when he became an assistant operations officer. 

He went ashore on Tinian attached to a regiment, and was in the line 
on the night the Japanese launched their suicidal counter-attack. Through- 
out the night, his unit took terrific punishment from Japanese artillery. 

Major Dixon was graduated from Broughton High School, Raleigh, and 
from the University of North Carolina in 1938. He took his graduate work 
in political science at the University of Virginia, where he was also a 
student-instructor. In 1939, he spent some time in Europe 

He was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps Reserve 
in 1939, ard was called to active duty in July, 1940. He joined the First 
Marine Brigade, later the First Marine Division, and went with the 
division to New Zealand. He joined the Fourth Division as a regimental 
adjutant, later serving with a tank and artillery battalion. END 
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PPNHIS dreadnaught, we soon learned 
when we were transferred aboard her 
for temporary duty, is a “lucky ship” 

In her first surface engagement an opposing 
battleship put an eight-inch shell through 
her flag, without doing other damage. This 
is considered very lucky, and oldtime 
sailors and Marines aboard take great com- 
fort in the happening 

Also, this ship probably has a typical 
war-time complement of Marines. About 
a third of the enlisted men are competent 
veterans, with rates from corporals to pla 
toon sergeants, who've been in naval em- 
broglios and bombardments from the Medi- 
terranean to the Philippine Sea. These 
veterans wear one battle star on their Euro- 
pean theatre ribbons and five on their 
Asiatic-Pacific ribbons 

The others of the detachment are most- 
ly newcomers to the Corps, tall, well-built 
kids in their late teens 

A large part of the detachment’s com- 
bat experience has been against Japanese 
aircraft, and the boys often debate the 
merits of various Nipponese planes. 

At Casablanca, the ship was part of 
a force which capsized the French battle- 
ship, Jean Bart, which had been firing its 
15-inchers at the Allied Fleet. This ship 


also is credited with knocking out several 
destroyers and at least one cruiser 

Most, but not all, of the boys, have battle 
stations in the “tops’ 
of John Paul Jones’ 


', in the best tradition 
Marines. They man 





Men stationed on battle wagons come in for much rifle drill, the same as those <: 
daily inspections are held on quarterdecks. In bad weather officers inspect 
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secondarv batteries high in the skyscraper 
superstructure. 

Though these secondary batteries are 
their principal concern, the members of 
the detachment never are permitted to for- 
get they are riflemen. Daily rifle inspec- 
tions are held on the quarterdeck, whenever 
possible. If the boys are at their battle sta- 
tions or if the weather is bad, one of the 
junior officers will inspect, painstakingly. 
the rifles and other weapons on the racks 
in the Marines’ compartment. 

The detachment might put on a pretty 
good infantry show in an emergency. A 
Marine colonel aboard on the staff of an 
admiral, was impressed most profoundly by 
these burly Marines. And once, while the 
ship was bombarding a small, Japanese- 
held island, the colonel, speaking in all 
seriousness, said he would like to lead 
the Marine detachment into the beach and 
capture the island. When they heard about 


Marines on our fighting 
vessels have a tradition 
that dates back to the 


days of John Paul Jones 
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this, the Marines started working eagerly 
on their rifles and other gear. 

The admiral wouldn't agree to this im- 
promptu amphibious operation. And the 
colonel said, later, that the admiral prob- 
ably wouldn't give his consent because he 
was afraid his motor launch would get 
messed up on the landing. 

Whenever they're in a port where there's 
a rifle range, the detachment fires it. 

Recently, in anticipation gf a call at an 
island where there was a crude range, the 
Marines spent most of their spare time 
snapping in on the main deck forward. 

Falling into the prone position on the 
hard deck is very rugged routine, as we 
soon found out. This snapping in with the 
rifles always drew a large crowd of sailors 
who sprawled comfortably around on the 
turrets and applauded every time a Marine 
fell into the prone position. 


E heard one of the sailors, a second 
class water-tender, remark that the 
Marines’ commanding officer must be a 
very hard man to be punishing his men by 
making them throw themselves on the deck. 
Physical drill under arms is held when- 
ever conditions permit. These calisthenics 
with rifles are regarded by the sailors as 
just another manifestation that the boys 
of the Marine Detachment are a little 
crazy, or “rangi-rang” as they say in the 
Gilbert Islands. 

Up until it ran out of competition, the 
detachment had an unbeaten football team 
in the battleship’s gridiron league. Games 
were played when athletic “field days” were 
held on the beaches of Pacific atolls. The 
Marine team was so big and ornery that it 
broke up the league. The detachment’s bust- 
proof line, featuring the giant sergeant, 
Walter Rudokas of Hanover, Mass., and 
Corporal Joe Olejack of Allentown, Pa., 
averaged around 215 pounds from wing to 
wing, and the backfield men also were 
heavyweights. 

These football games on the beaches, 
witnessed by sailors and bemused natives, 
were very wild and wooly affairs. 

This detachment rates a captain as CO, 
two junior officers, a first sergeant, two 
gunnery sergeants and two platoon ser- 
geants. 

Our CO is Captain Maurice E. Roach 
of Memphis, Tenn., a husky, poised young 
man who operates with the proper blending 
of toughness and kindliness for a respected 
and successful officer. 

Captain Roach joined the Corps in the 
Spring of 1941, after finishing at .'+ Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. He was trained at 
Quantico as an artillery officer. He served 
with the Eighth Marine Regiment in the 
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Corp. Joe Close of Atlanta, Ga., bugler-of-the- 
guard, sounds a call from the vessel's bridge 


frst Solomons campaigns. The renowned 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry Pierson (Jim) 
Crowe called Roach “the best natural pla- 
toon leader I've ever had under my com- 
mand.” 

Appropriately, the acting first sergeant 
is skilled in gunnery. He is Gunnery Ser- 
geant James Humes of Bogue Chitto, Miss. 
This dreadnaught was somewhere in West- 
ern Pacific reaches when Humes shipped 
over for his second cruise. He joined from 
the First Sergeants’ School, recently, after 
several years’ duty in Alaska, mostly as 
an instructor in gunnery. Humes is a poker- 
faced, bespectacled youth who looks like 
the scholar he would be now if the war 
hadn't interrupted his college work. He 
had finished two years at a Mississippi col- 
lege before he enlisted 


UMES performs all of the detach- 

ment's clerical chores in an office 
space about the size of a Pullman compart- 
ment. 


Captain Roach keeps his Marines busy 
almost every minute when they're awake 
(and they don’t get to sleep much when the 
ship is “operating’). There’s never-end- 
ing schooling on gunnery and infantry 
weapons conducted by the officers and by 
Gunnery Sergeant Herbert Stuart of Gal- 
lup, N. M., a China service veteran. The Ma- 
rines never can relax in their competition 
with the sailors in the gunnery department. 

Principal advantage that sea-going Ma- 
rines hold over their companions-at-arms 
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Secondary batteries high in the skyscraper superstructure are manned by the detachment. Many 
are veterans, with the gun captain, facing the camera, being Sgt. James Tew of Mobile, Ala. 


in the infantry is that they're assured of 
good chow (except on the tail-end of very 
long operations) and clean bunks. But, 
when the ship is “buttoned down” in the 
battle areas, they eat and sleep in feverishly 
hot temperatures. Also, they pay for what 
comforts they have by complying with a lot 
of ceremonial regulations to which infan- 
trymen never have to give a thought. 
Marines at such duties as sergeant-of-the- 
guard, corporal-of-the-guard, bugler-of-the- 
watch, have to dress like so many guards at 
the Navy Department in Washington, D. C. 
This means a lot of “bucking” in the 
crowded Marine berthings. The boys have 
their own pressing shop. ; 

Eleven of this detachment are “plank 
owners”—they've been on the ship since 
it was commissioned. Between them these 
11 lads have some 300 months of sea duty, 
most of it in combat zones. 

A number of the other Marines on the 
ship came aboard in time to particapate 
in all of the actions. They've viewed both 
the shores of North Africa and Europe and 
the islands of the far Western Pacific. 

Senior man of the plank owners is an 
imperturbable platoon sergeant named Sam 
Pender. At this writing, Pender has 68 
months aboard battleships alone. He served 
a cruise early in the 1930's, most of it 
aboard the USS Arkansas. He was gunnery 
instructor for midshipmen on four sum- 
mer training voyages. Also, he served on 
this ship during Fleet Marine Force 
maneuvers in the Caribbean. During his 68 
months of sea-going, Sam has been on eight 


Atlantic crossings and is now on his third 
excursion into the Pacific. 

On finishing his first cruise in the middle 
1930's, Pender went home to Mebane, N. C.., 
and went into the tire and automobile ap- 
pliance business with a brother. Business 
was good. Sam thought he was through with 
the Marine Corps. But he went back into 
the Corps after Pearl Harbor, and went 
aboard this ship when it was commissioned. 

Sam's crews have a vast respect for his 
knowledge of naval gunnery, and his casual 
way of giving orders has a magically sooth- 
ing effect on the less experienced boys 
during actions. When Zeros are coming at 
the battle wagon, Platoon Sergeant Pender 
remains as nonchalant as if the Shambo 
warplanes were so many target sleeves. 


Mest of the plank-owners and a num- 
ber of the other veterans are thor- 
oughly sick of seeing vast stretches of water 
and they often speak nostalgically of what- 
ever infantry service they have had. One of 
the plank-owners, Corporal Olejack, told us 
that he is considering becoming a perma- 
nent resident of Death Valley, Cal., or some 
other waterless locality, when he is dis- 
charged from the Corps. 

Pender is different. If the car appliances 
business continues good, Pender wants to 
take a cruise on one of the big liners. 

“I'd like to go to sea just once and not 
have to do everything on the double,” com- 
mented Sam. “Probably, though, I'd be 
stending four-hour watches from habit.” 


END 6| 
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. 
Sergeant Verle Cutter 


by SSgt. Charlie Evans 


USMC Combat Correspondent 


WO Marine sergeants who were held captive by the Japs for 29 months 
were released ironically enough — when the prison ship on which 
they were being transferred was torpedoed by a United States submarine. 

The two men who saw the first —- and last — stages of the valiant struggle 
to hold Bataan and Corregidor in the Philippines, were taken prisoner with 
the fall of those Pacific bastions and miraculously escaped two months ago 
when a Navy submarine torpedoed and sank the prison ship on which they 
were being transferred to another prison camp. 

The men are Sergeant Verle Dwight Cutter, 26, of Denver, Col., and Ser- 
geant Onnie Ellsworth Clem, 25, of Dallas, Tex. 

Only Marines known to have escaped from the torpedoed Jap ship, Cutter 
is being treated at US Naval Hospital, Oakland, Cal., for a wounded left foot 
suffered in the torpedoing, while Clem has been admitted to the hospital for 
a brief rest. 

Although they have been through experiences which seem almost unen- 
durable, the two Marines, surprisingly enough, look none the worse for wear 
after months of waiting, working, and hoping in several Japanese camps. 

Cutter was with a unit of the Fourth Marine Regiment which was forced 
to surrender with Army units on Corregidor while Clem was with another unit 
of the Fourth Marines on Bataan and wandered through the wilds of the heavy 
brush island for 14 days after the surrender in an attempt to escape before he 
was captured on a narrow mountain trail. 

““My unit was at Olongapo, Philippines, when Pearl Harbor was attacked,” 
Cutter said. ‘“‘We moved to Mariveles, Bataan, and it was while there that I 
had my first run-in with the Japs. I was moving stores from Manila when a 
Jap bicycle patrol tried to halt the truck. There was nothing for me to do but 
run them down. I hit a couple of them, and they put a couple of holes through 
the truck, but I was uninjured.” 

During the next few days the unit was moved to Corregidor and it was while 
here that the Leatherneck said he spent a “‘month in terror.’’ He said the Japs 
dive-bombed and shelled the island until it seemed that not a living thing 
could survive. 

‘**They shelled and bombed us constantly and then came the landing which 
we knew was not far off. We saw the barges as they edged shoreward, and 
opened up with rifles, machine guns and automatic small arms, and after re- 
pulsing two assault waves, the third landed on all sides of us, bringing tanks in 
at our rear. I got the word that we had surrendered and at first thought they 
were joking. 

“Our officers took us into a cave we were using for a hospital and told us to 
wait there. As we stood around wondering what would be next, we started 
taking our rifles apart, destroying the barrels and thfowing the bolts away so 
that the Japs could not use them. Then we were ordered to leave them as 
they were.” 

Wounded by shell fragments three times during the preparatory shelling 
and bombing of the island, Sergeant Cutter was allowed to remain in the cave 
with other wounded after the Japanese took the prisoners over. 

“We stayed on the island there for four months as a work battalion," he 
said, ‘‘and, what I mean, we really worked! After we were recovered enough 
to get on our feet the Japanese put us to work and if anyone got sick from there 
on, they never were given medicine. The best treatment I have seen them 
give a sick or badly wounded prisoner is let the prisoner stay in from work. 
And you had to be mighty weak to get that much consideration.” 


HE two Marines were made prisoners together at Cabataun and were 
at the same camps the remainder of their days in prison. 

When first taken prisoners, the Marines said the food was “‘not too bad, 
and they fed us three meals a day.” 

Sergeant Clem added that the meals were nothing fancy, but said that it 
was a “‘treat”’ to get three meals after having been on a daily ration of two 
meals per day since the outbreak of war. 

“‘Later the Japs cut us down to two meals, and they consisted principally 
of a small portion of rice and a bowl of watery soup,”” he continued. ‘When 
we were first taken prisoners, everyone was pretty weak because we had been 
living on a daily ration of a large spoon of rice, one spoon of jam, a Vienna 
sausage and one biscuit.”” 

The Colorado Marine told of one prisoner who was sick from malaria and 
dysentery and so weak he was hardly able to move. The Japs forced him to 
work, so the Marine and Army men would do his work until one day a Jap 
guard noticed what was going on. The Marine was so weak he was unable to 
walk and the Jap guard kicked him off a cliff to let him fall into the edge of 
the surf. 

*‘We were moved from there after four months,” he recalled, ‘‘and taken to 
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Postwar Employment Promising 


for Air Force Photographers 
and Lab Men 


Aerial photographers and lab men will 
find their wartime skill of ready use in 
postwar employment. In fact, probably no 
other branch of the air forces has the chance 
for peacetime employment of its skill that 
photography has. That is because photog- 
raphy finds so many applications in modern 
industry. 

AERIAL MAPPING 

One such application is aerial photog- 
raphy itself. Flight maps for peacetime fly- 
ing are made from aerial shots. There is a 
continual need by communities and states 
for contour maps for dam sites, reservoirs, 
flood-control systems and highway routes. 
Aerial cameramen also find employment in 
the making of aerial mosaics—huge, detailed 
pictures for use in grazing and watershed 
studies, soil conservation and erosion work, 
forestry and timber surveys and civic plan- 
ning for regional construction and highway 
or freeway routing. 

GEOLOGIC SURVEYS 

Mining and petroleum companies em- 
ploy aerial photography to aid them in ex- 
ploring new country and making geologic 
maps. The mosaics identify formations 
through color changes, attitude and inclina- 
tion of rocks, etc., and are of value to com- 
panies in exploration and development. 

WARNING 

Interested personnel should bear in 

mind that aerial photography, though 


widely used for many purposes, offers em- 
ployment to a relative few. One plane can 
photograph a tremendous area in a short 
space of time, and established companies do 
not anticipate any unusual expansion after 


the war. 


OTHER OPENINGS 

But there are at least three other major 
divisions of photography which do offer 
permanent and widespread employment. 
Portraiture is one such. Commercial pho- 
tography, with its hundreds of applications 
such as printing, microfilm recording, ad- 
vertising and magazine and newspaper 
make-up, is another. 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The third and most recent division is the 
new, war-born field of industrial photog- 
raphy. Formerly, in making templates for 
the manufacture of tools and parts, blue- 
prints had to be laboriously drawn by hand 
on the template. With photography, the 
same job is done almost instantly and with 
far greater accuracy. 


The blueprint to be transferred is first 
photographed. Then the metal of the tem- 
plate is sensitized with a special gel, mak- 
ing it in effect a photographic negative. The 
desired drawing is projected.and printed 
directly onto the sensitized surtace. The 
patterned metal is then ready to be cut into 


a template. 








AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


For example, this process has already 
saved Lockheed Aircraft Corporation an 
estimated $7,000,000 in man-hours alone. 
And J. H. Washburn, head of Lockheed’s 
photographic department and a pioneer in 
industrial photography, believes that this is 
only the beginning. He estimates that pho- 
tography can replace 20% of the processes 
now used in industry. 


Automobile companies and pattern 
shops will probably switch to making part 
and body templates by photography after 


the war. 


BRIGHT FUTURE 


In fact, professional photography is mak- 
ing such rapid strides that its future appli- 
cations appear to be limited only by the 


cameraman’s ingenuity. 


There will be many opportunities for 
service-trained personnel to work in the 
photographic labs of large companies and 
even more chances for individuals to set up 
in business for themselves, handling work 
for companies which find it inexpedient to 
install their own facilities. 


For the ambitious camera or lab man, 
the postwar horizon of jobs is wide. 





The fourth in a series of bulletins de- 
signed to acquaint ground and fleght 
personnel of the Army, Navy and Ma- 
rine Air Corps with new developments 
in the field of commercial aviation. 
Union Oil Company does not believe 
the war is won, but we do think many 
members of the air forces are u onder- 
will do when peace 


comes. We believe they will be inter- 


ing what they 








ested to know of any opportunities 
which exist for them. Inquiries 
are welcome. and we will be glad 
to furnish information to inter- 
ested personnel. Address — Avia- 
tion Department, Union Oil 
Company, Room 700C, 617 West 
Seventh St.,.Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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ESCAPED (continued) 
Cabataun on Luzon. It was while here that the Japs put us in groups of 10 
each, which they called ‘blood groups,’ and if at the end of the day or in the 
morning any one of the 10 of a group was missing, the rest of the group would 
be killed in reprisal. 

“Several tried to escape and the Japs actually carried out their threats, 
always in full sight of everyone in the camp. 

“Several officers were going to try and escape but the Japs learned of this 
attempted escape and took the men out by a road in front of the camp, stripped 
them naked, tied them to a wooden bed, and beat them. 

“They used sticks, whips, anything but their bare hands. Every Filipino 
that came along the road was handed a club and forced to beat them. This 
went on for three days. Then the men were dragged up a hill and, in full sight 
of everyone, were shot.” 

After a month at this camp, Cutter was transferred to Davao City with 24 
other prisoners as a truck driver in a motor pool. He said that the prisoners 
were housed in a building under guard in Davao and were taken, under guard, 
to a market every day where they were permitted to spend the 10 centavos 
they were paid each day. 

“They did this so they wouldn't have to feed us,”’ he laughed. 

Sergeant Clem took up the story here to tell of the Filipinos. 

“Those people are 100 per cent for the Americans,”’ he declared. ‘“‘Why, 
there just seemed to be nothing they wouldn’t do to help us. It was through 
them that it was made possible for me to be here now.” 

Clem added that there were a great many Filipino prisoners taken with the 
Americans, and that they were forced to work “right along beside us.” 

After the attempted escape at Catabaun, the Japanese took their shoes 
away and forced all prisoners to go barefooted lest they attempt another 
break. ‘‘While I was at the next prison camp, Lasang, shoes from the Red 
Cross arrived and after giving them to us, the Japs took them back,’ Sergeant 
Cutter said. It was while in this camp Cutter and other prisoners were used 
as a work battalion to construct a Jap airfield. The runways were made of 
coral and many suffered serious foot infections from walking on the jagged 
underfooting. 






































































HE two Marines were members of working battalions at this camp for 
five and a half months. 

*‘Some of the prisoners’ feet were cut by the coral and became so infected 
that they swelled up three times their normal size,”” Sergeant Cutter related. 
“The worst part of it was that the Japs would not treat the men at all. If the 
prisoners’ feet became so badly-infected that they were unable to walk, the 
captors would let the crippled stay in the stockade for a day or so. The only 
treatment we could have was to soak our feet in warm water, and this we had 
to do ourselves. The Japs would make no effort to try to alleviate the pain. 

“Those of us who were taken down with dysentery were given the same treat- 
ment none. Our doctors, also prisoners, would tell us that when we weré 
bothered by dysentery to eat charcoal and for malaria to cover with a blanket 
and try to sweat it out. It was pretty miserable, and even when you were no 
sick yourself, it was pretty tough to see all the sick American prisoners whe 
were trying to work.” 

“‘We were about finished with the.airfield when American planes started 
bombing there,”’ Cutter recalled. ‘“‘The Japs told us one plane came over but 
that they shot it down. The plane dropped several bombs, one of whic 
caused serious damage to the runway. After three bombings we were pu 
aboard ship to be taken somewhere else.”’ 

Cutter said there were about 750 prisoners on this ship and they were forced) 
to stay for 19 days and nights in the bottom of the hold with scarcely enoug! 
room to sit. Many of the prisoners died for want of water and fresh air. 

‘‘The Japs put us into the hold and then tied down the hatch covers over us, 
he continued. “‘The air was stifling, and we were so packed in there that sleep 
was impossible there just wasn’t enough room to even sit comfortably 
And to sit at all we had to take turns, because not more than a fourth of 
had room to sit at one time. 

**The food was bad, but after a couple of days we didn’t seem to mind t 
so much. It was the lack of water that bothered most of us. The Japs gave 
only two-thirds of a canteen cup of water a day. 

“I suppose that had we been given enough water we would have been hun- 
grier, but when you are so thirsty, you don’t notice the hunger so much. QO 
course, we didn’t have a chance to bathe during the 19 days, and the heat mad 
the place almost unbearable. There were only four five-gallon cans placed it 
the hold for sanitary purposes and the Japs would only empty them twice 
day. Just living like this, after having been forced to work when they were 
sick, caused several deaths in that hold. 

“I don’t know how many of the men died.” 





HE two men almost happily recalled the next incident which— 
strangely enough — was to free them. 

“‘We were in the hold wondering where they were taking us this time when 
the hatch was ripped open,’ Clem said. ‘“‘We looked up to see Japs at both 
entrances with machine guns pointed at us. In a flash they started firing, 
spraying lead in amongst the prisoners and several hand grenades thrown 
down amongst us exploded. It was bedlam. How many of us were killed no 
one will ever know because then it happened. 

“A loud explosion rocked the ship, and in the blackness of the hold we could 
hear the vessel cracking up. Then another explosion sounded in the after part 
of the vessel. We knew that the ship had been torpedoed. Those Japs had 
tried to machine gun and grenade us to prevent our possible escape. 

“The next thing I knew I was tossed free of the ship by the swirling waters 
as the ship broke in half.” 

Cutter said that as he started up a ladder to try to get out of the ship’s 
hold, the vessel cracked completely in half and water tossed him to the 
superstructure. 

“About the time I grabbed onto a rail, the ship went under. I was pulled 
down under about 25 feet,”’ he said. “I don’t know how I ever got back to the 
surface, but I know I swallowed a lot of water. 

“Reaching the surface, I saw a Jap with a life preserver. I jammed my foot 
in his face and pulled the preserver away from him and started toward shore 

. about three miles away. Japs in small boats and in the other three Jap 
freighters in our convoy were firing at all survivors in the water in an obvious 
attempt to keep any of the American prisoners from escaping.” 

Sergeant Cutter had suffered a bad cut on his left foot when the ship was 
torpedoed, and now was grazed across the nose and forehead by Jap rifle or 
machine gun fire as he was swimming toward the shore. Sergeant Clem, also 
making his way toward the beach, suffered a deep bullet crease across his right 
forehead as the Japs ir the boats turned their machine guns on the survivors 

— Japs and Americans clike. 

Picking up the story again Sergeant Cutter said that many of the estimated 
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ESCAPED (continued) 


750 prisoners on the ship swam in to the beach, only to be taken prisoner imme- 
diately by Japanese who lined the beach. 

‘We were plenty lucky,”’ the Marines grinned. 

“I managed to get to an empty stretch of beach after finding a piece of 
floating wood which I used to help keep me afloat,’’ Cutter explained. “The 
Japs were shooting all around and it would have been better had I been able 
to duck under the water, but I was pretty winded and just took my chances of 
making the beach without further injury. 

“Three Army officers and an enlisted man were there. Afraid that the Japs 
would find us on the beach, we decided to try to walk inland. We didn’t 
know where we were, but thought we might have a chance to get away. We 
spent the whole night walking, wondering what would happen to us next. 
It seemed that just about everything imaginable had happened to us already. 

‘‘We walked all that night and shortly after daybreak the next morning we 
saw a Filipino on horseback. He offered to take me to a hiding place as my 
foot was now pretty sore, and said that he would send a runner for the other 
men to direct them to the hiding place. He said he already had ‘several of 
your friends.’ 

“Arriving at the hiding place, the Filipinos said they would send for a doc- 
tor to treat the wounded. There were several of us. The doctor arrived days 
later and gangrene had started in some of our wounds. We learned where we 
were 


sé HE doctor told us that he had walked for days to get to us. That is 
just about ‘tops’ in humanity. To leave home to help escaped Ameri- 
can prisoners when you know that if you are caught it will mean death 
that takes a lot of courage. 

The doctor treated our wounds as best he could, but he didn’t have much 
in the way of medical supplies. He said that gangrene was in our wounds and 
that he would have to go home and come back to treat us again. He returned 
several days later and my foot was swollen three times its ordinary size. 

‘He started washing our wounds and when we asked him what the solution 
was he said he had no antidote for gangrene and so had decided to try this. 

He had obtained human milk and bathed our wounds in it. Then he gave 
is a shot in the arm of the human milk once a day for three days and the 
swelling was gone at the end of the third day. That's the first time I ever heard 

f anything like that, but it worked.” | 

The two Marines said that later the 84 men gathered in the area who had 
escaped from the Japs were given a priority for their evacuation from the 
island. The sick and wounded rated the highest priorities. The men were 
taken near the beach, riding water buffaloes or on sleds pulled by the animals. 

‘They brought us down to the beach to meet the submarine,”’ Clem re- 
called, ‘‘but the sub failed to show up. We began to feel that there had been 
some slip up and that maybe we were destined to be taken prisoner again 
before we could be rescued 

‘‘When we'd about given up hope the sub appeared. Filipinos took us out 
to the craft several hundred yards offshore in small native boats. When 
we got aboard the sub, the skipper said that he could accommodate everyone, 
so they made several trips bringing those with the low priority ratings. We 
got quite a kick that one would have to have a priority even out there.” 

The pair said that the scenes as the rescued men came aboard the sub- 
marine were almost undescribable. ‘Sure there were tears, and some of the 
guys broke down and cried like babies for a while ... and they’re not a darn 
bit ashamed of it.”’ 

“It was the happiest moments of our lives when we boarded the submarine,”’ 
the Marines agreed. 

‘They gave us sandwiches the first night, and the bread tasted like cake,” 
Clem said. ‘It was the first bread we had had in three years. The next morn- 
ing the 84 of us ate 18 pounds of butter, 36 pounds of sausage, more than 40 
loaves of bread, and eight hot cakes each. The doctor put a stop to that.” 

They were taken to a base, issued clothing, cigarettes, and then flown to 
Brisbane. There they stayed at an Army hospital for two weeks before board- 
ing a ship for the United States. 

Clem said that some of the Japs would beat and club the prisoners, appar- 
ently with no provocation at all 

“Shortly after my capture on Bataan, the Japs were riding me in a truck to 
San Fernando camp when we passed the last column of men and women com- 
ing out of Bataan,"’ Clem said. “It was the most sickening sight I have ever 
seen. At every small puddle of water where men had dropped to get a drink 
there were bodies left where the Japs had shot them for falling out of ranks. 

Following one column by about 15 yards was an American prisoner hob- 
bling along on crutches, and a Jap poking him with a bayonet, trying to make 
him catch up with the rest. It was one scene after another like this on both 
sides of the road for about 100 kilometers.” 

At the camp Clem said that even though men were dying daily from ma- 
laria, dysentery and fatigue, the Japs refused to allow Philippine Red Cross 
medical supplies to be delivered to the camp. He said that any prisoner found 
with Jap coins or other souvenirs was taken out and shot. The prisoners were 

reed to dig graves and bury their dead during the day and dig latrines at 
night 


sé HERE were so many deaths, it’s almost unbelievable,”’ he said. “It 

all seems like a bad dream.” 

It was here that Clem said he saw during the first few days that the Japs 
would hit the women prisoners as well as the men. 

‘The women were transferred to another camp within a few days,” he 2 ided, 

and I didn’t see too much. Just to see them hit those women once was 
enough for me.”’ 

After arriving at the camp, Clem said the prisoners were “given some idea 
of what to expect in the way of treatment"’ while in prison camp when the 
commander made a speech. 

‘He said, through an interpreter,’’ Clem related, “that we were his eternal 
enemies. That we were now his prisoners and that we would never leave the 
islands alive. 

‘Glad to be back?"’, the Marines mused. “It’s like starting life all over again. 
Things may have changed, but it’s wonderful!” 

Cutter had been overseas four years and seven months, having left the 
States in April, 1940, to join the Fourth Marines in Shanghai. 

Clem had been overseas four years and 11 months. He left the States in 
December, 1939, to go to Pekin, China, where he was attached to the American 
Embassy Guard. In September, 1941, he was sent to Cavite and was told he 
was to return to the States. Before transportation was available the Japs 
attacked Pearl Harbor. He was then attached to the Fourth Marines at Cor- 
regidor and on January 30, 1942, was sent to Bataan, and was there when that 
island fell END 
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by SSgt. Jerry Gordon 


USMC Combot Correspondent 





HE heat swirled around the big circus tent until he felt as if he were going 

to choke. The hard canvas cot kept boring into his back. He pushed 

his mosquito net back to see if he could get a little air, but the flies 
rted swarming over him. 

A corpsman came by and stuck a thermometer in his mouth. In a few min 
jes the corpsman took it out and shouted to his helper holding the book 
Allen 104."" Then they went to the next patient 
| No wonder he felt so hot 
Ip into a hard, tight knot. He hadn't eaten in about four days, ever since he 
rst got struck by the fever. He had less desire than ever to eat now 
pecially the rations they had. 

If only he could get a little orange juice with a lot of ice in it, or a little 
omato juice, or better still, pineapple juice and lots and lots of ice. If only he 
had an ice bag to place on his head. Of course, he was really lucky to have a 
fot, blanket and mosquito net this early in the campaign. 

They came by again and gave him a quinine pill. He tried to relax but it 
was no use. The hard cot had found out every weak spot in his back. He tried 
ying on his right side. That was good for five minutes; left about eight, 
land stomach 15. Then on your back again. If you spread your weight 
night over your body you could last a little longer. He tried it for a while But 
soon gave up 

He sat up and took a sip of warmish, saline-tasting water from his canteen 
The effort made him groan with weariness the bug could really drag you 
down. The inside of the big tent seemed to get hotter. Then he did manage 
to sleep a little, dreaming of everything the old home town, shady streets, 
coca-cola fountains. He woke up in a pool of sweat 

They brought evening chow to him, but he couldn't make it ‘Sorry, 
Sarge.’ the corpsmen said, “‘sure wish we had orange juice and broth.” 
“You guys are holding out on me," he said. He tried to grin, to show them 
it was a joke. ‘“‘You've got a bushel of oranges under your sacks.” 

“Yeah. But keep it under your hat, Sarge.”’ 

Night time was wonderful. It brought cooling breezes. Also mosquitoes 
but thank God, for the net. He wrapped the blanket around him. It was 
funny how the war went away from you way away when you got sick 
like this. He didn’t even want to think about it. All he wanted to think about 
was home and the folks and the fun he used to have. 

He was so tired of fighting on dreary little islands. It seemed so silly, fight 
ing over specks on the map, and they all smelled of death. He was tired. Well, 
after this campaign the scoop was they'd get home. But it sounded too good 
to be true 

It began to rain. It felt almost comfortable and snug now, wrapped up in 
the blanket. He couldn't help but think of the men in his Company. They'd 
be lying in their foxholes, the rain dripping all over them, trying to keep their 
carbines and their M-1's dry. No sleep. Just waiting waiting for any sign 
of a Jap attack. Nothing but mud, dirt and the stink of death 

It was just a night before the fever'd hit him that they'd gone through the 
big banzai attack. The captain had been expecting it. He'd said he had a 
hunch it was going to be that night. And sure enough it was about 1:30 
A.M. You could hear movements through the woods, not much a very 
sight whispering. Then one of their own star shells opened up and lighted 
the woods, and you could see definite forms 








HEN suddenly there was a whistle and all hell broke loose. The gang 
cut loose on them with machine guns, BAR's, carbines, M-1's, grenades, 
and a burst of artillery thrown in for good measure. It was quiet for a few 
Minutes, and again there was a chattering sound, just like monkeys made, 
and the little mamiacs charged again. 

The perimeter was just a wall of solid fire, but some of them came through 
Two leaped into the foxhole of Bob Greenhall and his machine-gun crew, and 
blew the whole bunch up plus themselves with grenades. Another 
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jumped into Ben Podowski's hole and he could hear them scuffling and groan 
ing. But he was too busy to follow. He saw a dark face and caught him with 
two bursts in the stomach. He'd had to push the body away from the foxhole 
to give him more vision. But the attack had been over then at least for a 
while 
They'd had a few more half-hearted attacks during the night, but they were 
roken up before they could do any damage. In the morning they found 
ibout 300 dead Jap soldiers, including the Jap officer who blew the whistle. 
"he whistle already had been grabbed by souvenir hunters. He remembered 
he fat, sleek face of the officer, and the clean, white shirt he wore. He remem 
ered the truck taking off Bob Greenhall and his six men. He knew everyone 
f them, had even been to boot camp with some of them. And old Ben Podow- 
ri. They had been tent mates at New River. He didn't want to remember 
hat at all 
He tried to go to sleep but it wasn’t much use. Every now and then the 
ravies from over the next hill opened up and the covers would shake from 
te reverberations. The Marine in the next bunk moaned heavily in his sleep 
he rain kept beating down in torrents against the tent 
In was on the third day after that when the fever broke. Then, as suddenly 
: it had gone, his appetite returned. He could even eat Spam with relish. 
e began thinking of the guys at the front. They ought to be close to the bar- 
cks by now. It was funny the way the fever bug got you. Made you think 
yourself, made you feel lonely, lost, tired, as though everyone was against 
uu 
Now it was different. You thought of the fellows and how they were doing. 
1e doc, with a little urging, gave him his discharge. And Mike, the 19-year 
d corpsman, had even cleaned his carbine. The Chaplain somehow had found 
new set of dungarees a few sizes too big, but good and clean. 
He adjusted his pack carefully, and walked out to the road. He got a ride 
a truck, along with a half dozen other boys who were joining the company. 
ithe truck jolted along the rutty road he started to wonder if Jake Williams 
d finally heard from his girl and if Al Burke's beard was getting bushy yet. 
? strained his eyes looking eagerly ahead. Pretty soon he'd catch up with 
em and really get the scoop END 


No wonder his stomach felt as if it were twisted * 




















JET PROPULSION 


What it is 


UICK on the take-off, prompt in answering the throttle, 
Q the jet-plane has perhaps opened a revolutionary chapter in 
aviation. The P-59A Airacomet, built by Bell Aircraft, is the first 
American version—a single-seater, high-altitude fighter. 

The engines were developed by General Electric as modifica- 
tions of a British design. The American Air Forces assigned the 
job in 1941, and six months later the first jet engine in America, 
an aircraft gas turbine, was on test. 

The engine operates satisfactorily with either kerosene or gaso- 
line — kerosene having less tendency to ignite in the open air. When 
the plane is in full flight, no visible lames come out of the exhaust. 
And because continuous ignition is not required, radio interference 
and high-altitude ignition problems are eliminated. 





How it works 


HE Airacomet has no propeller. What actually pushes the plane 

ahead is a reaction to a high velocity discharge of gases. That's 
the practical application of Newton's law that “to every action 
there is an equal and opposite reaction.” It’s the same sort of 
reaction that spins the rotary lawn sprinkler —turned in one direc- 
tion by jets of water moving in the opposite direction. 


Vibration is minimized, and reduced weight per horsepower is 
possible, because the thrust power is produced directly, requiring 
neither gears nor propeller. Thrust produced by the engine is easily 
regulated. 


The engine is a compact, self-contained unit which has only one 
moving part. Air is taken into the engine, compressed, and passed 
into chambers where its temperature is increased by the combustion 
of fuel, creating hot gases which are discharged through a tailpipe 
nozzle. And when these gases push in one direction, the plane 
moves in another. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All- 
girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—"’The World 
Today’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


The best investment in the world is in this country’s 
future—Keep all the Bonds you Buy 


GENERAL { ELECTRIC 
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» IT’S NEW, IT’S QUICK, IT’S 


VIKING 


KWIKSET 


PATENT PENDING 


RIBBON BARS 


At your Post Exchange, Ship’s Service 


Store or Dealer; in a jiffy, while you 


wait...without ordering...they snap‘em 
on a rustproof, spring metal bar and 
you put ‘em on. That's all there’s to it. 


HERE’S THE PERFECTED BAR 
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QUICK AS 1-2-3 


1. First Ribbon Snaps On 
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2. Second Ribbon Snops On 




















3. Third Ribbon Snaps On 
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AND IT’S READY FOR YOU TO WEAR 


© Made for 1, 2 or 3-Ys-inch ribbows 
Assembled in a jiffy . . . no tools 
Snap on in correct sequence 
Ribbons lie fet and snug 





© Clutch fasteners with point protection 
@ Don’t stand away from uniform 

© With or without cellophane cover 

@ Priced no higher than inferior bars 


HILBORN - HAMBURGER, INC. 


15 EAST 26th STREET 


* NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Manvtacturers of Quolity Military Insignia & Equipment 
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Marine Corps casual- 
ties, missing and dead, 
released to. the press be- 
tween November 15, 1944, 
and December 15, 1944. 


SAFE 


ILLINOIS 
GRABAREK, E. T. Jr., PFC 


MISSISSIPPI 
SMITH, Truett H., PFC 


OREGON 
FERGUSON, John M., PFC 


WOUNDED FROM MISSING 


NEW YORK 
ROMAINE, William H., PFC 


DEAD FROM MISSING 


ARIZONA 
PEREA, Alexander P., PFC 


CALIFORNIA 
ADAMS, Stanley, PFC 


GEORGIA 
STONE, Winston H., PFC 


ILLINOIS 
WIEMKEN, Thomas D., PFC 


MICHIGAN 


NOWICKI, Henry L., PFC 
ROBBINS, Gerald C., PFC 


MISSISSIPPI 
SUMRALL, Harrell B., Corp 


NEW JERSEY 
MARCHESE. Arthur J., Corp. 


NEW YORK 


CLARK, Paui C., PFC 
COCHRAN, E. B., Ist Lt 
STICKLES, Bryant F., Sgt. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
WEBER, James A., Sgt 


OHIO 
ROGERS, Richard H., PFC 


TENNESSEE 
ARMSTRONG, Edward R., Pvt. 


TEXAS 


HEDRICK, J. W. Jr., PFC 
ROSS, John H., PFC 
WIMBERLEY, Jesse G., Pvt. 


UTAH 
TRUEBA, Frank, Pvt. 


WASHINGTON 
SOLLE, Richard A., PFC 


WISCONSIN 
McCRELLIAS, Edmund, PFC 


DEAD 


ALABAMA 
HALLMARK, Bertis, PFC 


ARIZONA 
CASTILLO, Trinie R., PFC 


ARKANSAS 
FORD, James T., Pvt. 
HALTOM. G. Jr., ist Lt. 
KECK, Don E., PFC 


CALIFORNIA 
ALLEN, Horace L., PFC 
BOW MAN, Charles S., Corp. 
CLAY, William Jr., Maj. 
DAVIS, Harold C., SSgt. 
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CALIFORNIA (continued) 
FERGUSON, D. W., 2nd Lt. 
FOX, Walter S., Pvt. 
FRIEND, Raiph N., PFC 
HENRICKSEN, W. C., PFC 
JOE, Edward, PFC 
JOHNSON, T. B., Corp. 
JOHNSON, Thomas J., Corp. 
MAINE, Clarence E., PFC 
MAXWELL, Harry G. Jr., PFC 
PHILLIPS, Richard B., Pvt. 
VAN NORMAN, Lyle, PFC 
WILLIAMS, George E. Corp., 


COLORADO 


KUHN, Joseph C., Corp. 
POLTRACK, F. J. M., Corp. 


CONNECTICUT 
HILLIARD, Robert, Sgt. 
ODETTE, Howard J., Sgt. 


DELAWARE 
POWELL, Richard L., Corp. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


KELLY, Charles H., Ist Lt. 
MALONEY, Howard F., TSgt. 


FLORIDA 
FREDERICK, Cecil E., PFC 


GEORGIA 


AITKEN, R. B., 2nd Lt. 
JACKSON, J. C. Jr., Pvt. 
JONES, J. W., PFC 

LLOYD, Paul E., Pvt. 
PORTERFIELD. H. H., Corp. 
YARBROUGH, Fred M., PFC 


ILUNOIS 
FUNKHOUSER, W. C., PFC 
HAMBLETON, Orville S., PFC 
HATTAN, Marvin W., PFC 
KELLIS, James C., Corp 
LUPINA, Theodore J., PFC 
MAUCK, Wayne V., PFC 
SPEER, Robert L., PFC 
SVAST, Thomas P., Pvt. 


INDIANA 


FORD. Alonzo A., PFC 
MANLOVE, Donald W., PFC 
SHELMON, Donald M., Corp. 
SHELTON, Herman L., PFC 
TIMMONS, Glenn W., PFC 


1IOWA 


NEUENDORF, Raymond W., PFC 
SPEEDLING, Craig G., Corp. 


KANSAS 


ANDERSON, D. L. Jr., PFC 
LAMMONS, Perry R., TSgt. 
PHILLIPS, Ralph, GySgt. 


KENTUCKY 
COMER, Paul A., Ist Lt. 
JOHNSON, Andrew J., PFC 
LINNEY, Charles E., PFC 
McGUIRE, Raleigh M., PFC 
MITCHEL, Alan W., PFC 
WALSTON, Billie R., Pvt. 


LOUISIANA 
CHAUFF, Warren C., Sgt. 
HICKS, Arnold Preston, PFC 
HODNETTE, Roy P., PFC 
MILLER, Marshall H., PFC 
THEOBALD, William C., PFC 
YOUNG, Duncan S., SSgt. 


MAINE 
BROWN, William H., Corp. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DORGAN, Philip H., Ist Lt. 
KILEY, John H., PFC 
McTERNAN, William F., Corp. 
SHEEHAN, Joseph D., Sgt. 
SMITH, Russeil R., Corp. 
STURTEVANT, Cari N., PFC 


MICHIGAN 
BILLINGS, James A., PFC 
CLARK, Donald W., PFC 
CLARK, Levi K., Sgt 
CRAMPTON, T. E., 2nd Lt. 
FENOGLIA, John P., Corp. 
GAREAU, Gerard J., Corp 
HAYNES, William P., PFC 
HELTON Billy, PFC 
HOYT, Dale H., PiSgt. 
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“Frozen arctics or sizzling tropics... 
wherever I go, CHAP STICK goes with 
me.” So says the soldier who looks 

to CHAP STICK to keep lips fit in 





all weather. 
Let CHAP STICK be your friend in need. 
Specially medicated, specially soothing 


—for parched, sore, chapped lips 
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Adjusting 
Spring 
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EASY ON 
EASY OFF 


| 
| Prevents Collar Curl 
% Neatness counts in military 
as well as in civilian life. 
That's why millions of men 


in service are also wearing 


SPIFFY COLLAR STAYS. 
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MICHIGAN (continued) 
INGALLS, Don D., Corp 
KOSKELA, Oscar E., Corp 
LENNERT, Thomas A., PFC 
MACZKOWSKI, L. J., PFC 
PARYS, Stanley E., PFC 
PEARY. John W., PFC 
SAW YER, Gerald W., PFC 
STOCKWELL, Francis W., PFC 


MINNESOTA 


GROHMAN, Elmer. A., PFC 
MULLER, Matt, Corp 
RYBERG, Ear! T. J., PFC 


MISSISSIPPI 
MERRITT, John T., Corp 


MISSOURI 
BREMER, Frederick A., PFC 
CARRELL, Kenneth D., PFC 
LYNN, William L., PFC 
MILLIGAN, George D., PFC 
RANDOLPH, Amos L. Jr., PFC 
ZACHRITZ, Maurice F., PFC 


MONTANA 
CRANNELL, Neil, PFC 


NEBRASKA 


BENDER, Robert C., PFC 
BOGARD, Robert F., PFC 
OLAFSON, Robert E., Corp 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THOMPSON, John R., Corp 


NEW JERSEY 
BARKER, Walter J., PFC 
JOHNSON, John R., 2nd Lt 
ROWAN, Norbert C., Set 


NEW YORK 


ANDERSON, Robert M., PFC 
BARBARI, F. J. Jr., Pvt 
BIELAT, Alvin A., PFC 
COUTTS, C. R., 2nd Lt 
HARTSON, William N., Corp 
HAYES, Howard B., PFC 
HEAD, James R., PFC 
TURCOTT, Charles A., PFC 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MILLER, Paul, Corp. 


OHIO 
BEARD, David W., PFC 
BERGER, Jack, Corp 
BROWN. Raymond J., Corp 
CORRIGAN, James T., Corp 
GEIGER, Donald R., PFC 
KRISAK, Edward R., PFC 
MAKAREK, Frank, PFC 
RIPPLE, W. F., 2nd Lt 
SARGENT, Donald R., PFC 
VOGEL, Richard A., TSgt 
WILKINSON, George, PFC 


OKLAHOMA 


BEER, Bob J., PFC 
COLLIS, H. J.. ist Lt 


OREGON 
BERG, Elgic, Sgt 
JACKMAN, Frank C., Corp 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHAMBERLIN, D. Jr., Ist Lt 
COPELAND, John, Pet 
FORSYTHE, T. W. Jr., PFC 
GRANDIZIO, C. T., Sgt 
HARTLEB, Donald F., Pvt 
HEIM, Martin L., Corp 
HENNINGER, C. A., 2nd Lt 
HIMELSBACH, T. F., Corp 
REESER, Leon C., Corp 
RHOADES, William W., Corp 
SHEPPARD, G. G. Jr., Pvt 
SNIGLEY, Kenneth E., PFC 
WESKO, Michael W., PFC 


RHODE ISLAND 
IHLEY, John W., PFC 


TENNESSEE 
BREWER, Joseph C., PFC 
CAUGHRON, Luther E., PFC 
CHRISMAN, Tom B., PFC 
DEMPSEY, Aaron H., Pvt 
EVANS, Herbert P., PFC 
HORN, Kenneth E., PFC 


TEXAS 


ALLEN, Ezekiel C., TSgt 
BINION, William H., PFC 
BRANNING, Frank E., PFC 
BRYAN, Herman C., PFC 
DAVIS, Lonnie R., PFC 
HARRIS, Richard F., PFC 
OWEN, Joe H. Jr., PFC 
TANNER, Louis C., PFC 
WILLIAMS, Henry P., PFC 


UTAH 


CLINKINBEARD, M. B., Maj 
WHITESIDES, Vernon B., PFC 


VIRGINIA 


BUTLER, J.C. Jr., Ist Lt 
CARDOZO, Lewis B., PFC 
COFFMAN, F. W., Corp 
SAUNDERS, Cecil H., PFC 
TULL, Joseph A., Corp 
WOOD, Homer A., PFC 


WASHINGTON 


CAMPBELL, Douglas N., PFC 
CLARK, Robert L., Pvt 
FOURNIER, J. A. L., ist Lt. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
KELLER, George S., 2nd Lt 
LAW, John D., P 
MARTIN, CarlG Jr., PFC 
STUTLER, Stank s H., PFC 
WHITE, Kenneth L., PFC 

WISCONSIN 
DENTER, Frank J., PFC 
DRIFKA, Raphael E., PFC 
MUELLER, Oscar R., Corp 
NEIDL, Norbert W., Pvt 
PARIZO, Viron W., PFC 


MISSING 


CALIFORNIA 


BEALL, G. O. Jr., Ist Lt 
ENGEBRETSON, R. B., Ist Lt. 
GARRETSON, Jar.’:s B., PFC 
GREENWOOD, R.S. Jr., Capt. 


COLORADO 
MILLER, Neal L., PFC 


ILLINOIS 


BOROSKI, John F., PFC 
CENTANNI, Daniel, PFC 
HERRMANN, Robert W., PFC 


INDIANA 
FOSTER, L. L. Jr., Corp. 


MICHIGAN 


ALLEN, Lavern K., PFC 
KRALL, Henry, P!Sgt. 


MINNESOTA 
SWEENEY, F. T., 2nd Lt 


MISSOURI 


SCULLIN, Harry V., Maj. 
VAUGHN, A. B.., Ist Lt 


NEBRASKA 
GILLIS, R. L., Ist Lt. 


NEW YORK 


BISHOP, J. M. J., 2nd Lt 
FREELAND, C. R., PFC 
LATHROP, Leon E., PFC 


OHIO 


BARBER, Allan M., 2nd Lt. 
BRUSTOSKI, Joseph J., PFC 
CUSTER, Clyde R., PFC 


TENNESSEE 
GENTRY. James E.. Sgt 


TEXAS 


BOSTICK, J. W., 2nd Lt 
OLSEN, Robert F., Corp 
PAYNE, David H., Pvt. 
WILL, Percy L.. Ist Lt 


WASHINGTON 


CRAW FORD. David, PFC 
WORLEY, Darby M., FiCk 


WISCONSIN 
ZANUZOSKI, George E., PFC 


The casualties listed 
above bring the grand 
total reported to next of 
kin since December 7, 
1941, to 37,601, which 
breaks down by classifi- 


cation as follows: 


Dead 9918 
Wounded 24,933 
Missing 906 


Prisoners of War 1944 


Total 37 ,601 
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WHAT MORE 
COULD YOU 
ASK OF A 
CIGAR 


FINE TOBACCOS! 
MILD and MELLOW! 
PRICED TO FIT 


The SERVICEMAN’S 
PURSE! 
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KING 
EDWARD 


America's Most 
Popular Cigar 









And each King 
Edward gives you 
40 full minutes of 
genuine smoke- 
satisfaction. Try 
this great cigar 
today! 
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An artist pictures a famous Marine air transport outfit in the field 


GT. PAUL T. ARLT, the artist responsible for the draw- 
ings on these pages, came into the Corps in May, 
1944, after a varied career in civilian life. He was born in 
the Bronx, N. Y., on March 15, 1914, and is a graduate of 





Colgate University. He worked for a time on a Washington, 
D. C., newspaper staff before going to Annapolis, Md., 
where he took a war job installing steering gear in PT boats. 
He shipped overseas shortly after completing boot training. 
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N. S. MEYER, wc. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 














Little Grey Home 


in the West 
‘ 





By Sgt. Robert H. Myers 


go home after the war to his “‘little grey home in the west."’ It really 

isn’t so small, but it is in the west and it definitely belongs to the color 
grey. Bill Pelleschi’s future home, and he can't wait to get there — is San 
Quentin Penitentiary. 

“That,” he said, drawing himself up to his full six-feet-four, “‘is home to me 
and there's where I want to go.” 

Two of his listeners all but collapsed on, respectively, a sack of potatoes 
and a crate of canned peaches — Bill is an instructor in Cooks and Bakers 
School at the base at Dago, and the group was gathered in the galley of one 
of the mess halls to shoot the stuff about post-war plans and hopes so 
Pelleschi hurriedly explained. 

No, he is not actually potential brig bait, nor is he prematurely stir-crazy 
which is the civilian equivalent of bulkhead happy. San Quentin, California's 
famous — or infamous — rest home for the wicked, awaits Bill with locked 
and barred doors. He is, he explained, a deputy warden, and some day, so help 
him, he's going to be the big boss of the massive penal strongbox. 

While Pelleschi's current concern is to teach embryo Marine cooks and 
bakers to make with the Spam, collision mats and the pastry, he's looking 
ahead to the time when he'll resume his chosen career. He told his listeners 
about his ambitions, his experiences in the field before he enlisted, and stunned 
them again with the bald statement he intended to see that a lot of his Marine 
buddies went to San Quentin with him. As guards, of course. 

“You've got to know how to handle men to handle prisoners, and Marines 
learn how to do that,”’ he said. 

Pelleschi, now 30 years old, was reared in San Rafael, Cal., which is a broken 
rock's throw from the prison. He played football in high school, mastered 
the trade of a butcher and learned something about the Marines as a reserve 
from 1933 to 1937. 

Always, however, he had been interested in penology and criminology or 
maybe it was the other way around. The people in San Rafael take an active 
interest in prison matters, including Bill's father, who was ever ready to lend 
a helping hand to some wayward soul. It was not surprising that young Bill 
developed a similar concern and eventually set out to do something about it. 
Evidence of his interest, as well as official recognition of his zeal and talent, 
came when the State sponsored him on a trip around the country in which he 
inspected and studied the methods of some 38 penal institutions. 

Bill intimated life around a Marine post and a penitentiary were similar in 
some respects. That is, he emphasized, life as a prison employee rather than 
an inmate. He was firm about this point. 

However, from what he said, there seemed to be something in common 
between boots and boot camp, and “‘fish"’ and the ‘“‘fish tank."’ The latter, he 
said, is where prisoners are confined when they first arrive. Here they are 
indoctrinated, processed, reprocessed, classified, examined, clothed, cut and 
dried and washed clean. Oh yes, they also get a rather close haircut, and their 
liberties are confined to practically nothing. It might even be said their liberties 
are confined, period. 


Or BILL (William V. on the records) PELLESCHI wants to 


NMATE or not, a penitentiary buzzes with scuttlebutt; work schedules 

are strictly enforced; discipline is rigid and there is a certain amount 
of bucking by the brass hat division for promotions. It’s a small world after all, 
isn't it? 

“I believe Marines would make good men for prison work,”’ Bill repeated. 

Pelleschi, himself, served a while as a narcotic agent for the State, and in 
1939 was one of the handpicked few chosen to go into San Quentin as under 
cover men in connection with legislative investigation of prison matters. The 
investigation got tangled up in politics and Pelleschi maintains a discreet 
silence on this phase, but suffice to say, official heads were lopped off — and 
Bill almost got his knocked off. 

This happened one day when he suddenly found himself in the middle of the 
huge mess hall and the middle of a first class riot by the 5000 diners. Maybe 
they objected to their Spam, but as a somewhat innocent bystander, Bill 
emerged with all his front teeth missing, his head smashed open and his left 
shoulder broken. He doesn't know exactly what hit him, but he is confident 
it was the worst. 

None the less, Pelleschi has a sincere interest in the welfare of prisoners 
and the rehabilitation that can be carried out in their behalf. A faithful dis- 
ciple of famed Warden Clinton T. Duffy, his boss, Pelleschi believes in exerting 
every effort toward rehabilitating the fallen, making him a credit to society 
for which society will be grateful. 

He recites with pride the mammoth war job San Quentin inmates have done. 
Their war bond purchases are astonishing, but it is in other lines of activity 
that the cons have proven sensational. All records for faithfulness to duty 
have been broken in their performance of war labor jobs, such as making 
ship fenders, landing nets, submarine nets, food trays and countless other 
items. Early in the war there was the justly famous “Suicide Club,” a group 
of life-termers who urged that they be permitted to serve as ‘“‘*human bombs” 
to dynamite enemy installations or ships. 

Red Cross blood donation quotas always are filled at San Quentin. The 
prison has any number of Gallon Club members, and Bill mentioned one case 
in point. 

Seems one inmate had a date with the prison blood bank, but he didn’t 
want to lose time from his war job waiting in line. So he paid another inmate 
six packs of precious cigarets to stand in line for him until his time came. 
Meanwhile, he kept on working. It’s things like that, Pelleschi said, that 
renews your faith in mankind, even if they are labelled criminals. 

“That's why I'll be glad to get back back home to San Quentin,” Pel- 
leschi said. END 
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Te were shooting the breeze at the transient quarters. Some had 
their orders to go home, others.were just coming out, on the last lap 
of their trip before reaching their stations. It was raining, a hard, 
driving, tropical rain, beating heavily against the tent, so that you almost 
had to yell in order to be heard. 

There were Marine, Navy and Army pilots, aviation ground personnel, 
infantry specialists, men who manned defense guns, a quartermaster and even 
a paymaster. Some were waiting for a plane, others for a ship. All had a story 
to tell; a special gripe. It was a good night to listen with the rain beating down. 

The Army pilot, a quiet, slim youth, who flew a B-24, spoke first. 

“I know we live a pretty clean and comparatively easy life compared to 
you boys in the infantry,”’ he said. ‘But after a while it kind of gets you and 
you begin to wonder if you wouldn't be a darn sight better on the ground. 
After you've gone on about 30 missions, and you've seen a lot of your friends 
disappear, you begin to wonder whether you'll make it. 

“Each mission you go on, you cross your fingers harder, and you think of 
the guys who aren't in the flight with you anymore, guys you went to school 
with, came overseas together. You come back with .30 calibre holes all over 
your plane, with one engine out, barely able to make a landing, and you look 
at the shell holes and figure if this one had been just a little bit closer, well. . .”” 

The Marine pilot was the rough and ready type. He had been at Guadal- 
canal where he had shot down a lot of Zeros. He was disgusted because he 
had been in the Central Pacific for almost a year, and had nothing to do but 
patrol duty. Marine aviation proved itself at Midway, at Guadalcanal, at 
Bougainville and at Rabaul. The Marine flyers worked with their buddies 
of the line. He said it looked like a punishment, having to sit on a rock a 
mile square doing the work no one else wants. 

‘‘Aviation is an important part of the Marine Corps,” he said. ‘‘While our 
Leatherneck buddies storm the beaches, we want to be overhead, clearing the 
front for them. In our blood flows the same esprit de corps as that of the line 
Marines. No one except a Marine can understand the kinship and it is only 
right we fight with our ‘brothers-in-arms.’ I'd give anything for a little of 
that carrier duty to support Marine landing parties.”’ 

The Navy flier smiled. ‘“You can have the carrier duty if you want it,” 
he said. **Me, I want to go home, see the little woman, and see if I can forget 
the whole thing. You see, I had the action all right, a little too much of it, 
and had to bail out. I don’t know what scared me most while floating around 
in that big Pacific . . . afraid the Japs would shoot or capture me, or getting 
chewed up by a shark. Boy, was I glad to see the ship that rescued me.”’ 


TRANSPORT pilot spoke up. “All I do is push that old Douglass 

around day and night, carrying mail,*engines, and more mail, while 
you guys get all the headlines and the glory. Course, nothing is ever said how 
we landed on these islands when they were fighting a short distance from the 
strip, dodging sniper bullets, and worrying whether we could get the plane 
off okay on a rough, short runway with a load of wounded aboard.” 

“I'm the guy who had to take these islands from the Japs so you could land 
your planes there,"’ said the Marine infantryman. ‘“‘You not only lose your 
friends in this business, but mere acquaintances, and men you were just be- 
ginning to know. When the old Higgins boat begins to make that traffic circle 
and head for the dark, green-covered shore, your stomach gets hard and tight 
as a drum and stays that way. And you lay in a foxhole, knee-deep in water 
and filth, wishing to God you had a tent or something to sleep under, fighting 
off mosquitoes at night, flies in the daytime, dengue, dysentery and malaria. 

“You can't sleep at night, because you know sooner or later, those little 
monkeys will make one of their banzai attacks, screaming and yelling like 
maniacs, and when they leap in your foxhole, you’d better be ready, or else. 

“And after you get through securing that island, they give you a few months 
rest in some God-forsaken hole, before getting ready to take another one from 
the Japs. All I want is to get into one of those nice, quiet defense battalion 
jobs. Get a lot of good books to read, see a picture show at night, sack‘in a 
couple of hours after lunch. Maybe get to fire at an enemy plane once in a while.” 

The defense man snorted: ‘Do you know what it’s like to lay around on 
these rocks for nearly three years, just sitting and waiting? You get so you 
almost pray for a Jap plane so you can have something to do. You go around 
talking to yourself, seeing mirages. I'll trade places with you any time.” 

The quartermaster muttered, “I guess everyone thinks I have the soft spot. 
But not so long ago we worked day and night unloading our supplies and then 
one night Nip bombers came over and dropped eggs all over the place. They 
hit the quartermaster and ammo dumps. Hell, I dug a foxhole that night with 
my fingernails. And at Guam, we were setting up shop a little below Agat 
when a bunch of Japs calmly walked in and began shooting. There weren’t 
many of us left to finish the job that day,” he said. 

They all glared at the eager-looking, rosy-cheeked youth, who had just 
come over from the States. “‘Don’t look at me that way,” he exclaimed. 
“I've been sitting at a desk in the Navy Department in Washington, D. C., 
for nearly two years, and for nearly two years I’ve been trying to get overseas 

.. and finally, I got my orders.” 

“Desk, desk in Washington, D. C., with all those WAVES, WACs, Marines 
and government gals, swarming around, boring you to death,” the men shouted 
almost in unison. ‘It must’ve been tough duty. Just lead us to it. We’ll 
polish the desk every morning.” END 
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by SSgt. Jerry Gordon 


USMC Combat Correspondent 


a year now he'd been banging his tray against GI cans, three times a 
day, 365 days. 

Next, he dipped it into a cut-out oil drum filled with boiling hot, soap water. 
He washed off the remains of the food with a brush, then rinsed it out in drums 
filled with hot, clear water. Clear at first, that was, but pretty dark and dingy 
after a hundred other trays had been dipped into it. 

He went to his tent which the hot noon sun had made something like a 
furnace. He took off his shirt, lit a cigaret and threw himself on the sack. It 
was the deadly sameness of things that got you. Take the food: Spam, vienna 
sausage, hash, chili, more Spam, dehydrated potatoes, powdered eggs, Spam 

ain. 

“eT he food had been the same on Midway, but at least there you could watch 
the gooney birds. Here on this little half-mile-wide sandspit there was nothing 
to watch but a few shell-scarred palm trees with their dead, brown fronds 
waving sadly in the wind. That, and the pale green waters in the lagoon and 
the white, frothy waves breaking over the reef. 

In the morning you got some water from a brackish well, poured it in your 
helmet, washed your face and hands, using water from your canteen to wash 
your teeth. In the evening you could take a shower with water that smelled 
something like rotten eggs. 

And then after chow, the only diversion a picture show. Most of the 
shows were lousy, but you went to them anyway. It was something to look 
forward to, something to break the monotony. It meant sitting out there in 
the open, under the stars, watching pictures in which girls usually wore light, 
frothy evening gowns and men wore glossy dinner jackets. Outside of these 
things there was nothing to look at but the pin-up girls that the boys put up 
in practically every tent and quonsett hut. 

He recalled the first day they'd landed. The regular line Marines hadn't 
finished securing the island. They were still Jap snipers around. The air was 
so full of the odor of deap Nips that it was almost acrid. 

He'd had to appoint details to bury the dead. When he'd called out the 
names, he'd turned away so as not to see their faces. He knew what a tough, 
lousy job it was. The dirt, the smell of death, stayed on the little coral island 
for days. So did the flies, ugly green ones that stuck to your skin like glue. 
And the K rations that after a while made your stomach twist every time 
you just looked at the dark brown package of the stuff. 

Then, just as they got the island cleaned up, the Nips came over and plas- 
tered them with bombs. It was at night, and it was terrible. 

There was hardly any place on the little sandspit to hide. Nowhere but his 
hallow, half-finished foxhole. He'd dug the rest of it with his finger-nails. 


Ts Sergeant Major banged his tray viciously against the GI can. For 


NE Jap had scored a lucky hit on the ammunition dump and .30 and 

.50 calibres flew all over the place for a while. The whole island shook 
and trembled, as if some giant hand were shaking it up and down. Everytime a 
bomb hit, he’d thought it was his last moment. 

And there they had stayed, this aviation outfit of his base defense. There 
was nothing to do but patrol and guard while the war moved away and left 
them sitting there on the little atoll with the sun beating down on the white, 
hot sand. Somebody had to guard it, of course, but why A/ss outfit? Why didn’t 
they get others, fresh from the States, and give them a crack at it? Well, nuts. 

As the perspiration streamed out of every pore, he thought of the other 
boys who shared the tent with him. The only happy guy was Andy Roach, 
father of a baby boy, two months old. He was always showing the baby’s pic- 
ture around. His wife lived with her folks in Alabama and wrote him a letter 
every day. Andy was happy, somehow. 

Well, he had his own memories, too. They came, c/o FPO, in fragrantly 
scented envelopes from a red-head in Frisco. Pretty nice letters, too even 
if she didn't write one every day. 





—_— 


Some of the married boys had shown him letters they'd received from their B 
wives. Most of them were dull, matter of fact. All about debts, allotments, 


seeing so and so, or such and such member of the family. There was no per- 
fume in these, no romance, no nothing. Just dull hope. In a way, he was glad 
he wasn't married. 

He put out his cigaret and walked over to the quonsett hut, which was the 
headquarters’ office. The colonel wanted a detail of men to help unload supplies 
from a ship and wanted the tent area cleaned up there was a TBM squadron 
passing through. He'd have to find quarters and food for the pilots and gun- 
ners. There was a group of 40 men who, after two years’ duty on the rocks, 
had received orders to go home. He had to get them aboard ship. 

They were lined up in back of the office with their 782 gear stacked along- 
side the building. He called out their names. They answered in booming 
voices. Naturally nobody was missing. He watched their faces excited, 
wreathed in smiles, exultant 

“Going home!" one said. *‘Wait ‘till I get to Frisco! Man! Will I make up 
for lost time!”’ 

He had to turn away this time because he felt sick with envy and ashamed 
to have them see it in his face. He made out several reports and looked at his 
watch. It was almost time for evening chow. It would be either hash or chilli. 

He started to light a cigaret, and suddenly remembered he hadn't put it in 
his mouth. He shook his head. Maybe he was starting to get rock-happy like 
some of those guys. He walked slowly to his tent, got his tray and stood silently 
in the long line by the mess hall. END 
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KIMBALL 


PFC Kenneth C. Dewey, 21 
calls Oklahoma City, Okla 
his home town. He joined ir 
December, 194], trained oa 
San Diego. Dewey later was 
assigned to a division going 
overseas and landed or 
Tulagi, Guadal, Tarawa, 
Saipan and Tinian. He was 
wounded on Guadal. Dewey 
hasbeen recommended for the 
Bronze Star for action on Tar- 
awa. Photography is hishobby 





HAMILTON 


Corp. William L. Ruhmel, 
Jr., of Allentown, Pa., rates 
three Purple Hearts for his 
service in the war. He was 
wounded on Kwajalein, Sai- 


pan, and Tinian. He came 
into the Corps in October 
1942, and trained at Pl be- 


fore joining the Fourth Divi- 
sion and going overseas. He 
is 23 years old and played 
semi-pro football before don- 
ning a Marime unitorm 


* 


* 


PISgt. Robert E. Kimball 
comes from Ashton, Md., and 
has been in the Corps for five 
and one-half years. He trained 
at Quontico, went overseas 
with the First Division. Kimball 
served on Guadalcanal and 
later on Cape Gloucester. A 
member of a special weapons 
outfit, he had his worst ex- 
perience, he says, during a 
bombing attack on Hender- 
son Field at Guadalcanal. 





PFC Leon B. Hamilton of 
Washington, D. C., twice has 
been wounded in action, once 
during the Saipan operations 
and again on Tinian. He is 19 
joined the 
1942. He 

training 


years old and 
Corps in August, 
went through ‘boot 
at Pl and later was assigned 
to the Fourth Division. Hamil- 
ton plans to return to school 
when the fighting is over 
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Sketched from life by Sgt. Pat Denman 
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Let Lifebuoy keep you looking fit and 
fine! Use it in your daily shower to stop 
“B.O.” Use it to get the dirt and sweat— 
to keep you welcome wherever you go. 
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THEY 
TOOK 
THE 

POINT 


by Sgt. I. R. McVay 





CHARLIE GARRETT 





awaiting the order that would start it on the advance to the air- 

port. Then a Corporal asked no one in particular: “‘ Will somebody 
tell me how the hell we're gonna get through that mess? Why even a self- 
respecting crocodile wouldn’t be found living in that muck.” 

‘“‘Whatsa matter with you guys — that there’s a cinch,” snarled a 
platoon sergeant. ‘‘ Back at the "Canal one time . . . ’’ He was cut short by 
a chorus of growls and fed-up hoots. 

In the steady drip of the morning's rain the 3rd platoon, ‘‘I’’ Company 
of the 3rd Battalion of a Regiment, were surveying what was to be their 
part of the advance from Yellow beach to the Cape Gloucester airport 
some five miles distant. What intervened was a jungle so dense and a 
swamp considered so impassable by the Japanese that their defenses 
amounted to brief scattered outposts. 

“I used to think the swamps around New Jersey were bad enough,” 
remarked Corporal Frank Robest Newell of Manville, N. J., speaking to 
Corporal ‘‘Snag’’ Hoffman. ‘But this dead stench is the last word in 
anything putrid. It beats anything we ever saw on the ’Canal. Look at 
the way it’s all beat up from the shelling. Boy, those shells and bombs 
gave those trees a going over. A guy won't be able to tell where to step 
out in that swamp if he doesn’t want to fall in over his head.” 


Wiens the balance of the company, the sodden platoon fell in 


NAG shrugged his shoulders as if it didn’t matter. And Newell, a 

tall, slim 22-year-old veteran of the Canal now about to make his 
second campaign from which he would emerge a Silver Star winner, 
grinned at the uselessness of beating chops at a moment like this. 

Scarcely 50 yards from the start of the march a yell of surprise turned 
everyone’s head. There was a floundering splash. The cocky platoon 
sergeant was the first to get it. 

“‘Hey, help — you guys. Lemme a hand will ya?’’ was the breathless 
plea. 

‘* Aw, hell, sarg, don’t tell us you didn’t get outa worse stuff than that 
at Guadalcanal.” 

**Whatcha do, sarg, slip?” 

‘Is it wet down there, sarg?”” ‘‘Let the so-and-so get hisself up.” 

Harry ‘‘Sarcastic’’ Lynch of Newark, N. J., walked with short, cautious 
steps. The BAR he was carrying had to be kept dry. That branch looked 
strong enough to grab. It was broken. His foot slipped. ‘‘Damn” was 
all that Harry could mutter before the ooze and slime covered him but he 
held on to the BAR thrashing for solid footing. A few moments later 
Lynch ruefully surveyed the dripping muddy weapon. “It won’t work 
worth a darn now.” 

PFC Jack Peate was thinking of home at Long Island wondering what 
was doing in the old Grumman plant where he used to work. The bazooka 
he carried was a clumsy weapon to haul through these vines and fallen 
branches and this swampy footing was something to write home about. 
Corporal Tim Tyler, the old man of the outfit from Detroit, Mich., was 
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umbling .“‘Damndest place I ever did see. What are they gonna do, 


wash off this stink.” 
“What's the matter, Tim,”’ asked Jack. ‘‘Didn’t they give you coffee 
d Esquire this morning?” 


1 hw bristled, turned to give this young squirt a piece of his mind 

and was barely able to see Jack’s astonished look as both he and 
bazooka disappeared into the sour sludge of mud and water. 

Tim bolted into action, “‘Grab some of those branches, you men, and 
the double. Careful when you come near here. Peate’s fallen into a 
Ii hole.”’ 

A gooey helmet appeared. Two arms flailed the stagnant water. Some- 

¢ held out a branch and Peate grabbed it spluttering and gasping for air. 

“Where’s your bazooka, Jack?” 

Peate breathed deeply several times, wiped his face. 

“I didn’t stop to look for the damn thing on the way up. And if any 

uy thinks I’m goin’ back in that mess for another look-see, he’s crazy. 

fhe hell with it.” 

That afternoon of the first day approximately two hours before the 

atoon had planned to secure for the night, advance scouts were ducking 
crack of Jap sniper fire. Reconnaissance exposed a sparse resistance. 

Down the road came the rumble of tanks, a sound to gladden any 

infantryman at such a moment. But where light 15-ton ‘‘sardine cans’”’ 

were expected, elation followed the sight of the squatty, rumbling mediums 

bouncing their .75s into play. Quickly supporting teams were assigned to 

the tanks. Two automatic weapons followed at the rear of a tank with 

extra riflemen added as cover. 


N THE broken green tangle the main body moved forward in units 
to scout out the defensive points. One tank and one supporting group 
moved to the left flank where a heavy dugout had been located. : 
The tank men had seen the dugout. One shot burst from the tank 
cannon 

Without any warning came the rapid fire burst of a light Jap machine 
gun from the right and Barraga and Brayden both fell. 

“Joe, did they get you bad?” called Garrett. 

“Winged me in the shoulder. It didn’t hurt much,” answered Joe. 

Little time was wasted blasting the machine gun and the dugout into a 
state of uselessness. 

“You guys go on with the tank. I'll go back and get some help for 
Barraga and Brayden. I'll hurry as fast as I can, Joe,’’ were Charlie 
Garrett's parting words. 

About four o'clock that afternoon the resistance had been cleaned up. 
The battalion was ready to secure for the night. The total distance 
advanced for the day was 400 yards. 

Barbed wire was hung from trees and the men ‘“‘dug”’ in for the night. 





HORTLY before the platoon got under way next morning, Henry 

““Hank” Kciuk, a slim blond youngster from Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
passed by the rear of one of the tanks now idly warming its motor. Hank 
was wet and cold in the gloomy, sunless dawn. 

“Boy, that’s one warm place,”’ remarked Hank backing his chilled rear 
near the warm exhaust pipe. ‘‘I think I'll stay here for a while. How about 
it, Charlie?’ 

“It's OK by me, Hank,” replied Garrett. ‘‘ Just tell the sarg where you 
are 

A couple of hours later Garrett noticed Kciuk’s step seemed to falter. 
IHe saw Hank's face was pale and covered with perspiration 
“What's the matter, Hank?” 

“I feel lousy, like I was drunk or something.” 

Garrett walked closer, caught a strong breath of the exhaust. 

“No wonder, you goof. You got warm all right but you've been breath- 
g those exhaust fumes.”’ 

Hank nodded weakly, rolled his eyes and slumped 

“Say, anybody got some water? Kciuk’s passed out.” 

“"S matter with him?” 

“Carbon monoxide fumes. He'll be all right.”’ 

A few minutes later Hank lifted his head weakly 

“Better get back to the beach and get some coffee, Hank. You can 
itch up with us later. Think you can make it?” 

“Sure, I'll be OK in a little while. Just as soon as I can get some air.”’ 
Toward mid-day the unit approached higher ground. There was evi- 
nce of outposts and the recent encampment of Jap patrols. 

A sudden movement in the deep jungle thickness galvanized everyone 
o heard it. A shot followed, then a stream of Marine cursing 

**What the hell’s going on over there?’’ demanded Lieutenant Joseph L. 
lisondroni 

“*It’s ‘Blackie’ LeSota, sir, Someone took a shot at him.” 

**Who fired at you, Blackie?” demanded the lieutenant. 























EO “BLACKIE” LESOTA, a rugged built, short, dark Marine from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., looked fit to be tied he was so mad. He pointed 
nger at a tall matter-of-fact rifleman who was regarding Blackie with 
Coie grin on his face. 
**That guy over there, sir. I was moving along through this low stuff 
id all of a sudden that guy ups and at me.” 
To the tall replacement the lieutenant turned and asked, *‘ Well, lad, 
tat’s your explanation?” 
“Why, hell, sir, if he ain't a dead ringer for a Jap I never saw one. I 
ts this shaved head moving through that brush and everything about 
m looking like a Jap. Besides he didn’t have no helmet on so I let go 
him. I musta yelled a little because he ducked. I never knew it was 
ackie, sir. Just look at him there now. He’s short, squatty and got a 
aved head. He oughta keep his helmet on so’s we could tell he ain’t a Jap.” 
The lieitenant regarded ‘‘ Blackie’ for a moment —_- he smiled, *‘ Until 
TURN PAGE 


own us before we get started? Five miles of this and I'll never be able 





Is Pink Tooth Brush’’ worse 
than getting caught AWOL? 










YPES who have absent-mindedly 
wandered away from camp, 
while mulling over some tactical 
problem, will inform you that 
what happens when they get caught 
is a very dark brown thing indeed. 


But, frankly, that touch of “pink” 
on your tooth brush is a warning 
that stuff may be going on which 
can lead to life being a consid- 
erably darker shade of brown than 
practically anything heretofore. 


Yes, indeed. In fact, that tinge 
of “pink” is a sign that you had 
better see the dentist. 


He may tell you that today’s soft 
foods are robbing your gums of 
exercise, that your gums are be- 
coming tender. 


(You may also be getting yourself 
a smile that is dull and dingy—and 
dolls do not go for such smiles.) 


Start today with 


~ 


But your dentist is up on such 
matters as having an answer for 
tender gums and the attendant 
consequences and may suggest 
“the helpful stimulation of Ipana 
and massage.” 


Because this Ipana Tooth Paste is 
designed not only to clean your 
teeth but, with massage, to help 
your gums. 


And listen: Massaging this extra 
bit of Ipana on your gums will be 
of assistance in helping you to 
smile with more voltage. 


You may obtain, in short, a smile 
such as is inclined to jolt dolls 
and other female characters into 
insensibility. 


Do not, however, hold us to this. 
Some chicks are invulnerable. 





Product of Bristol-Myers 


Ipana and Massage 
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Guys with handsome hair always seem to get more 
feminine admiration. Get your share with Vitalis 
and the “’60-Second Workout’’! 


ASSAGE Vitalis briskly on your dry scalp for 

50 seconds. This routs loose dandruff, pre- 
vents dryness, helps retard excessive falling hair, 
and makes your hair look more alive. 














| W Now take 10 seconds to comb. Then look. 
VITALIS Cousin, you're colossal! Your hair's set to stay in 
| place ...and Man, does it look good there! 
So get started with Vitalis and the famous 
_ “60-Second Workout” today! You can get a bottle 
Product of Bristol-Myers Of Vitalis at any Post Exchange. 
WSE VITALIS AND THE “’60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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THEY TOOK THE POINT (continued) 


that hair of yours is grown out you'd better keep your helmet on!” 

It was nearing mid-afternoon and PFC Andrew C. Gambino was con- 
sidering Christmas. This last one had found him in a mighty poor place to 
celebrate during these last few days. Besides it was the second one he’d 
spent away from New York’s Greenwich Village. He wondered if he’d be 
able to see Washington Square by the time the next one rolled around. 
The BAR he was carrying felt heavier and heavier. 

He eyed a blond newcomer marching nearby. 

“Say, Mac, did you ever handle one of these BARs?” 

“Yeah, I did when we were training. But when I got in this outfit they 
gimme a carbine. I sure like that weapon.” 

“I tell you what I'll do. You look like a good BAR man to me and 
there is a chance that we might be able to see some action soon. How’d 
you like to swap with me for a while? Think you can handle this thing?” 

**Oh, sure, lemme have it for a while. I'll be sure to get it back for you. 
You can have my carbine, if you don’t mind that little weapon.” 

‘No, that’s all right,” replied the very straight-faced Gambino as he 
contentedly eased the light weight carbine on his shoulder. ‘‘Take good 
care of it.” 

The pace had been a fast one all day. 

‘How far have we come today, Lieutenant?” asked Corporal Paul Metz 
of Springfield, Ohio. 

“‘We must have crossed at least four phase lines,” replied Lieut. 
Allisondroni. “‘We can’t go much further without getting into trouble with 
the air people who could have some bombing plans for this section up 
ahead.” 


"T= wire was late being hung that night. Rain continued to fill 
saucers of earth and where it was deep enough, formed into pools. 
Security scouts returned and with their favorable word the smoking lamp 
was on for a short while. From all manner of waterproofing gadgets, 
including rubber devices taken from a profuse supply of Japanese, whose 
original conception did not contemplate waterproofing cigarets, matches 
and bouillon cubes, came stores to care for private comforts. 

Wet bodies and sobbing sinews felt renewed life from the hot bouillon 
and the smokes. 

A sergeant of “‘K”’ company passed the little group. ‘“‘You guys want 
some chow?” 

**You got some?” 

““Yeah, but it’s for my outfit,” nodding his head at the two upturned 
helmets filled with a melange of mouth-watering smells. “‘You can get 
some back down the road a piece.” 

Since packs had been discarded at the outset of the march, helmets 
were the only utensils available. 

“Two or three of you guys give me your hats and I’ll go back for some 
chow,” volunteered Corporal Hugh Powell. 

A short time later Powell and one helper came back with their arms 
holding the helmets. Two of them held steaming hot coffee and sloshing 
around in the others was the strangest assortment of chow seen in many 
a day. Peaches, corn, beans, dehydrated potatoes, apple butter, graham 
crackers and a dessert along with a few other forgotten items had been 
mixed with cheerful indifference but made a compound wholly agreeable 
to hungry Marines. With the hot coffee even the rain and wet clothes 
weren’t so bad. 


FC PIETRO “‘AGGIE” AGNELLO felt cheerful as he went to 

sleep. During the night, it may have been the rats that stirred his 
sleep. It might have been the bite of fleas. His agitated movement was 
abrupt enough to awaken Captain Wright in a nearby foxhole. To the 
Captain this unexplained stirring in the darkness represented the sound 
of a stealthy Jap. The Captain crawled into position to deal with this 
furtive interloper. His hand reached out slowly. It touched a beard — a 
small beard like a Jap’s. 

To “Aggie” Agnello a hand moving over his face under those sneaking 
conditions meant a cunning Oriental. A quick roll, a snarl, and the fight 
was on. Each man was grunting and cursing the damn Jap he was bound 
to kill. In no time flashlights told the story of mistaken identity. And 
not too soon — the two of them were struggling to free knives. 





In the morning orders changed the position of the Company. “I” Com- 
pany was on the point now, with “‘L” on the left and ‘“‘K”” Company at 
the rear. 

Caution was needed because the distance covered the second day placed 
them near Gloucester Point, and the fact that Japs had been sighted the 
night before made every man in the platoon alert. Gradually the entire 
battalion moved from the low swamp country into higher ground. 

Near mid-day the jungle gave way to a more open terrain. Ahead could 
be seen wide and open sections covered with high kunai grass. 


HE platoon moved down a short decline and began its advance 
through the kunai grass. With a headlong abruptness, the entire 
area was suddenly assailed with automatic and sniper fire from Jap 
weapons. The trees seemed literally alive with Jap snipers. The com- 
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panies were caught in a deadly cross fire making any movement dangerous. 
Orders were definite about no withdrawals. There could be no such thing as 
taking a better position until artillery could account for the Jap resistance. 

Down in the high grass “‘ Andy’”’ Gambino was yelling, ‘‘ Where the hell’s 
that big blond kid with my BAR? I can’t do no good with this little 
carbine.” 

“T think I saw him just around that bend, ‘ Andy’,” called out Tim Tyler. 

“Andy” was snaking through the high grass, now spattered with the 
zinging Jap slugs, as fast as a half crawl and a half gallop could carry him. 

The big replacement was banging away in the general direction of the 
trees on his right. 

“Sorry, Mac,” said “Andy.” “‘But I’m afraid the old gal there won't 
know your touch. Better let me have her for the time being. Here’s your 
carbine.” 


FC VICTOR **WALDO” CARNES, the company wit, was grinning. 

Nearby, Harry Lynch, the sarcastic one, was having one of his 
sourest moments. ‘‘Sarcastic’”’ was mumbling in a low tone, sighting, then 
squeezing off his BAR, then, staring at the weapon, he would shake it in 
exasperation, swearing bitterly. 

“Hey,” called out Carnes. ‘“‘ Don’t she love you any more?” 

“ Aw, nuts, ever since I fell in the drink coming ashore this screwy thing 
won't fire on automatic.” 

“Go on, sourpuss, see what you can do with those little bastards in the 
trees up there. Get that damn thing working.” 

Corporal ‘“‘Snag’”’ Hoffman called back to his squad. “Listen, I’m 
gonna try to get over to the command post and see what’s doing. Stay 
low and I'll be right back.” 

“Snag” had scarcely gone 10 feet from the protection of the little hollow 
when he crumbled to the earth. 

“Are you hit bad, ‘Snag’?”’ called Frank Newell. 

“It’s my leg, I guess I gotta take time out.” 

“Lay still, kid, I'll get you back under cover.” 

Newell crawled forward. ‘‘ Will it hurt you to be moved?” 

“It don’t feel so bad right now. But I guess I better get back under 
cover. 

Back in the little hollow, Newell moved nervously with the pent-up 
energy of a restless animal. ‘‘ You guys, fix up ‘Snag’. We’re not just gonna 
stay here and get potted by those snipers. I’m gonna get a corpsman and 
get through to the command post. See you later.” 


No very much later the tanks clanked into view. With their fire 
the defending Jap pillboxes went down one by one. Machine gun- 
ners and BAR men were dropping snipers from the trees like over-ripe fruit. 





But there was one stubborn pillbox that required the personal attention 
f Lieut. Allisondroni and his grenades. 





College baseball fans around Philadelphia will remember the lieutenant 
S a snappy infielder with a powerful throwing arm who played for 
illanova. The whip in his arm was still good enough to make him a 
emon with a hand grenade. In fact his aim was so good that often two 
n acted as ‘‘caddies,”’ carrying grenades for the lieutenant, leaving him 
ee to pitch the explosives with terrifying accuracy. 
Under a covering fire, he and a ‘“‘caddy”’ approached the stubborn pill- 
x. Using the tall grass for concealment, they crept to within 65 feet of 
e pillbox, roughly the distance from the pitcher’s box to home plate. 
Then the lieutenant let fly. The grenade described an arc disappearing 
hrough a small opening in the pillbox, a perfect strike. It was more than 
strike. Apparently the place had been used for a small ammo dump. The 
linding flash and roar that followed disposed of any occupants and many 
bunds of ammo. 
Against tenacious resistance, point by point the area was being wrested 
tom the Japs 


ITH the arrival of the tanks, the assault and cleanup finally came 
to an end. By six that night the three companies had taken the 
loint. The casualties had been heavy, but the area now belonged to the 
farines. The way to the airport was open, but that would have to wait 





¥ tomorrow. 

Once again the wire was strung, the security guards posted. When 

atches of dawn broke through the chill of early morning, the movement 

* troops and their random snatches of talk combined to waken the last 

the sleepers. 

Frank Newell turned to “Blackie” 

lackie?”’ 

**I don’t know. I don’t think they belong to 3d Battalion. D’you know 

ho they are, ‘Shorty’?” 

“No,” replied ‘‘Shorty” Powell. ‘‘Let’s go down and ask them.”’ The 

ree moved over to the advancing men. 

“What outfit you guys from?” “‘Shorty” asked of a sergeant in the 

arching ranks. 

“Ist Battalion, Mac. We got orders to go through you guys and take 

? airport.” 

*How do yuh like that,” spluttered ‘‘ Blackie”’ LeSota. ‘‘ For three days 
been trying to get to that damn place and now they turn around and 
like we was doping off.”’ 


LeSota, ‘“‘What’s that outfit, 
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Second Anniversary 


news. Two years since some of the old-time 
Leathernecks hollered, ‘‘Women In_ the 
Marines’’ and beat their gums and aired a lot 
of words that can only be represented thus ‘*!!*!*!"" 
Now the gum-beaters wear a disconcerted look 
or else they say they never said it. And the words 
that couldn't be put on paper are out of circulation. 
Strange scuttlebutt drifts about: that certain 
green-clad, skirted marchers stole the show on 
Navy Day in Washington that ‘‘they”’ are really 
pretty good around an office and (you'd be sur- 
prised) not half bad at overhauling airplane parts 
that ‘‘one of them” at Quantico shot 100 out 
of 100... that at Camp Lejeune there's a band that 
well, some of the older bands are doing a lot of 
extra practicing 
Strange scuttlebutt for the Marine Corps. But 
good. And the best part is, it’s true 
That's why the women Marines are a proud 
group this February 13 
They've passed a lot of milestones since that first 
February 13 two years ago. Then they numbered 
a handful of officers, among them their director, 
clear-eyed straight-talking Major Ruth Cheney 
Streeter. Now the Major is a Colonel, and they 
number 19,000, and are on duty from coast to coast 
and in Hawaii 
That first year was no cinch. Precedents were 
few, there was some antagonism, and there were 
difficult decisions to make, basic policies and 
plans to lay down, schools to establish, organizing, 
recruiting, and training to push at a rapid clip 
Yet the new Marines did it. And they did it in 
Marine Corps style with spirit and enthusiasm 
When the year was over, there were some 14,000 
women in the Corps. They were on duty from 
Quantico to San Diego, from Minneapolis to New 
Orleans. Their original ‘*more than 30" assignments 
had jumped to more than 125. They had taken the 
Marine Corps to heart its esprit, its traditions, 
its trials and its triumphs 
The worst of the growing pains were over 


| = been two years now since Topside broke the 


é | ‘HE next year was not to be so tough in many 


ways. The ground had been broken, the 


foundation laid, the structure tested and found good 
Yet the second vear has also been close-packed, 
filled with strenuous doing. In it, the authorized 


recruiting quota of 19,000 was met. Enlistments 
were reduced to those needed for replacements. The 
variety of assignments continued to increase. The 
Congress acted to permit the women Marines to 
serve outside the continental United States. Plans 
were made, implemented, and carried out to take 
advantage of that permission. 

At the same time, a change was taking place in 
type of activity. Early in the year, from ground 
breaking and foundation-laying, recruiting and 





Sergeant Morgaret Beerworth at Norman, Okia., 
Marine aerial school, removes a wheel from plane 
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training, stress swung to the end purpose of the 
Women’s Reserve — the actual taking-over of the 
non-combat billet. From Cherry Point, from Camp 
Lejeune, from Quantico, from Headquarters, the 
Depots of Supplies, the West Coast air stations, 
Pendleton, the San Diego Base, and procurement 
offices throughout the country, fighting Marines 
were heading Pacific-wards because a sister-Marine 
had taken their place. 

Over 1500 were released from Cherry Point be- 
fore the year was half gone. At Pendleton and the 
Base the collective figure was around 1000, at 
Miramar over 350, from Santa Barbara and El 
Toro over 300. At other installations, the story 
was similar. | 

There was another change, too. The new Marines 
were getting salty. PFCs no longer quaked when 
a lieutenant approached. Lieutenants no longer 
stuttered before a colonel. The women in forestry- 
green were going about their assignments with 
know-how and precision. 

The shake-down period was over. 

Today the total picture shows them in their olive- 
drab overalls in the dusty windiness of airports, 
in their neat green uniforms in the spic-and-span 
procurement offices — and in most of the places in 
between. They are at more than 50 posts and sta- 
tions in this country, at Pearl Harbor and Ewa 
in Hawaii 


EFORE they climbed into those overalls and 

uniforms, they were PhDs and factory work- 

ers, stenographers and accountants, journalists and 

lawyers, school teachers and interior decorators 
saleswomen, typists and singers 

Now they are parachute riggers and control tower 
workers, radio operators and mapmakers, Link 
trainer instructors and carpenters, electricians and 
welders, jeep drivers and plumbers. gunnery in- 
structors, storekeepers, metalsmiths, clerks. They 
can take aerial pictures, they can change tires on a 
bomber, make a mosaic map, repair a field tele- 
phone, wire a rifle range for night firing, take over 
a lathe, a micrometer, a drill-press, a wrench 

Where did they come from? 

Why, they came from the flat over the grocery. 
the pillared house on the hill, the farm in Wisconsin 
the apartment in New York, the house in the sub- 
urbs 

But, wherever they came from, whatever they 
were before they enlisted, whatever they are doing 
now they are in the Corps, they are Marines. The 
talk Marine, they think Marine. 

Two years is not long in which to make that tran- 
sition. And the Marine Corps is proud., Right down 
to the last old-time Leatherneck who kicked and 
balked at first, it is proud. 


Alice MacDonald 
Captain, USMCWR 


Corporal Jane H. Baver at Cherry Point station 
demonstrates the use of the “astro-compass” 


BACK OF 
THE BOOK 


SANDERS 


As far as we know, the 
story ‘‘Battle Stations,” 
which appears on page 38 
of this issue, is the first 
published work of Cor- 
poral Lawrence Arthur 
Sanders. Apparently it is 
based on observations 
that Sanders made while a member of a 
Marine detachment aboard a battleship. 
Joining the Corps in February, 1943, San- 
ders went through boot camp at Parris 
Island and then became a sea Marine. 
At the time this story was written Sanders 
was at Camp Lejeune as an officer candi- 
date. A native of Brooklyn, he worked in 
a department store in civilian life. 





MILLER 


Technical Sergeant 
Norman A. Miller, au- 
thor of ‘‘Sea Rescue”’ on 
page 20, gave up his job 
as assistant city editor 
of the New York Daily 
Mirror in 1942 to join 
the Marines and become 
a combat correspondent. Miller had worked 
his way up on the Mirror, serving as a 
copy boy, police reporter, re-write and desk 
man, caption writer and political reporter. 

He was with the Marines on Guadalcanal 
and now is attached to Headquarters of 
the Fourth Marine Airwing. He was pro- 
moted to technical sergeant last summer. 
Thirty-three years old, Miller, who was 
born in Elizabeth, N. J., is married and 
makes his home in New York-City. 





LASSWELL 
& F. Sgt. Fred Lasswell, 
‘ Jr., who illustrated 


“QM” on page 10, is the 

f creator of ‘‘Hashmark”’ 

, a and other LEATHER- 

NECK cartoons. Lass- 

well, after beginning his 

cartooning career on 

grammar school blackboards, got the break 

which started him to the top when he was 

only 16. Billy DeBeck, creator of the fa- 

mous comic strip, Barney Google, saw a 

Lasswell poster at a Tampa, Fla., golf club 

and hired Fred as his assistant. When 

DeBeck died, Fred became the guardian of 

Barney, Snuffy Smith, and their pals. 

Lasswell, who hails from Tampa, once 

served eight months as radio operator for 

Pan-American Airways’ Africa Limited. 
He’s married and lives in Washington. 
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’s a fine old custom —the good-natured initia- 
on of those who cross the equator for the 


rst time. In much the same spirit of good- 





jatured fun, people everywhere respond to the 
ne old invitation Have a “Coke”. That’s when 
tiendliness speaks a refreshing language all its 


wn. A pause for ice-cold Coca-Cola is always 


greeted with a smile in so many places, on the 
seas and overseas, just as it is in your home. 
It’s a happy symbol among people who 
PPY % 8 Peo 
understand the pleasant ways of friendship. 
* od Ss 
Our fighting men meet up with Coca-Cola many places 


overseds, where it’s bottled on the spot. Coca-Cola has 


been a globe-trotter “since way back when’’. 
é 





Greetings, brother... Have a Coca-Cola 
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It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
HH tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke’’. 





Here you sit 


and in I walk and say 
Yur dyppers antl YoU 
Chesterfield, Mie 
; Chesterfields never fail to fit in with your 


a ae plans ... to add to your pleasure. 


Hh > 77 Chesterfield’s exceptional Mildness, Better Taste 
esky 


and Coolness are built on the only foundation you 


And that’s a mighty happy picture. 


Ce; ean depend on in a cigarette... 
any / 3 
t "Tes RIGHT COMBINATION * WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 
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